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In  Session  With 


The  Executive  Committee 


At  its  January  meeting  the  Executive 
Committee  voted  financial  assistance 
to  Supervising  Principal  C.  F.  Dengler 
of  Carteret  in  a  tenure-salary  case. 
(Details  on  page  147.) 


The  question  of  recreating  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  managing  editor,  held  over  from 
the  December  meeting,  was  brought 
up.  After  much  discussion  both  for 
and  against  such  action,  a  majority 
of  the  Executive  Committee  voted  not 
to  reestablish  the  position. 


The  Committee  was  assured  that  the 
problem  of  certification  for  recreation 
teachers  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  Department  where  John  B. 
Dougall  is  in  active  charge  of  certifi¬ 
cation  activities. 


The  committee  considered  carefully 
financial  problems  of  the  Association. 
It  directed  that  savings  accounts  be 
set  up  in  three  separate  banks  in  order 
to  secure  the  maximum  interest  on  in¬ 
active  funds;  it  directed  a  complete 
appraisal  and  study  of  the  Associa¬ 


tion’s  investments;  and  set  up  budget 
appropriations  for  special  committees 
as  follows:  Committee  on  Pension  Pol¬ 
icy,  $100;  Committee  on  Clarifying 
the  Constitution,  $100;  Princeton  Sur¬ 
vey  Committee,  $40;  and  Coordinating 
Coniinittee  of  State  and  National  As¬ 
sociations,  $25.  An  additional  appro¬ 
priation  of  $50  for  the  Long-Time 
Planning  Committee  was  also  voted. 


Due  to  the  continued  illness  of  W. 
Burton  Patrick.  Legislative  Chairman, 
Joseph  L.  Bustard  of  Roselle  was  ap- 
j)ointed  temporary  assistant  chairman 
of  the  Legislative  Committee.  Albert 
M.  Bean,  Camden  County  Superintend¬ 
ent,  was  appointed  to  that  committee 
to  represent  the  First  Congressional 
District. 


Floyd  A.  Potter  of  Atlantic  City  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  an  Asso¬ 
ciation  committee  to  cooperate  with 
Kiwanis  in  providing  speakers  on  edu¬ 
cation  for  meetings  of  Kiwanis  clubs 
during  November,  1941. 
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exfwndiiif'  those  experiences: 
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U)hibL  9  am.  biivdun^ 

There  will  be  children  born  in  this  community  of  mine.  It  is 
important  that  they  be  well-born  and  get  a  good  start  in  the  life 
that  will  bring  them  to  me  five  or  six  years  hence. 

There  will  be  love  and  marriages — the  setting  up  of  new  homes. 
From  these  homes  will  come  the  children  I  shall  teach  even  further 
in  the  future. 


There  will  be  death.  It  will  create  voids  in  our  community  life, 
create  new  challenges  to  those  who  do  not  die,  and  above  all,  cry  out 
to  me  for  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  myriad  problems  it 
brings. 

'I'he  men — and  many  of  the  women — of  this  community  will  be 
earning  their  living.  That  living  is  more  important  to  them  than 
anything  else  in  the  world,  since,  by  and  large,  it  makes  everything 
else,  including  me,  possible. 

There  will  be  changes  in  this  community  this  year  and  every  year. 
Some  of  these  changes  will  reflect  state  and  national  events,  will  be 
local  evidence  of  broader  changes.  Others  will  be  peculiar  to  this 
community,  the  passing  of  old  ideas,  customs  and  attitudes,  and  the 
growth  and  development  of  new'  ones. 


There  will  be  unchanging  things  too;  some,  basic  stabilities  which 
are  the  root  and  essence  of  this  community  as  of  no  other;  some, 
absurd  trivialities  which  are,  nevertheless,  part  and  parcel  of  us. 
Both  of  these  I  must  recognize,  know  better  than  I  do,  seek  to  evalu¬ 
ate  and  do  my  small  part  either  to  confirm  or  weaken  them. 


There  are  institutions  in  my  community  beside  the  public  schools. 
There  are  churches  of  many  faiths,  all  seeking  to  satisfy  the  spirit¬ 
ual  needs  of  this  community.  There  are  welfare  organizations  trying 
to  help  our  people  lead  healthier,  happier  lives.  There  are  social 
and  recreational  groups  without  which  this  would  be  no  community 
at  all.  With  these  I  must  cooperate. 

.\Iy  community,  as  a  community,  will  seek  many  services,  of  which 
mine  is  only  one.  Our  homes  must  be  protected  against  theft  and 
fire;  we  must  have  w'ater  for  drinking  and  washing;  there  must  be 
parks  and  playgrounds;  streets  must  be  paved  and  cleaned,  and 
sidewalks  lighted.  All  of  these  services,  in  addition  to  mine,  will  be 
paid  for  out  of  taxes. 

These  things  I  must  be  aware  of. 

Yet  I  must  be  aware  too  that  my  task  of  teaching  is  as  important 
as  these — that  no  one  of  them  must  crow'd  my  work  or  obscure  its 
significance.  I  must  be  prepared  to  fight  if  necessary  for  the  right 
of  education  to  rank  with  these  things,  to  be  given  consideration 
along  with  them,  just  as  I  am  prepared  to  give  them  rank  and  con¬ 
sideration  along  with  education. 

Only  as  each  of  us  in  this  community  values  the  others  and  the  con¬ 
tributions  they  are  making,  can  we  become  the  kind  of  community 
of  which,  I  hope,  my  teaching  is  worthy. 
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Come  and  be  refreshed!  Relaxed 
in  a  deck  chair,  cruise  mountain- 
sheltered  seas  beneath  Alaska’s  mild, 
warm  May-through-Septembcr  sun. 
Come  by  train  and  steamer  to  salute 
mighty  roaring  glaciers,  stroll  wooded 
paths  where  totems  stand,  explore  the 
vast  Interior,  see  Mount  McKinley. 
For  descriptive,  free  Alaska  Vacation- 
land  literature,  mail  coupon  to  Alaska 
Steamship  Company,  Room  119,  Pier 
One,  Seattle;  and  book  early  through 
one  of  the  railroads  listed  below. 

Great  Northern  Northern  Pacific 
Burlington  Route  Union  Pacific 
The  Milwaukee  Road  North  Western  Line 
Southern  Pacific  The  Alaska  Railroad 
Alaska  Steamship  Company 


Add-et; 


City _ State 

If  student,  state  grade 


TWELVE  EASl  LESSONS 


By  Olga  Achtenhagen,  Plainfield 

HE  SPIRIT  seems  to  be  in  you  of 

Ithis  age,  when  ever\  thing  which 
used  to  he  considered  a  gift  of  God  can 
he  learned  in  twelve  easy  lessons  (write 
for  our  booklet  at  once)- — ever\ thing 
from  "how  to  hake  the  pies  that  Mother 
used  to  make’  to  ‘how  to  write  the  kind 
of  poetry  that  Shelley  used  to  write.’  ” 

So  wrote  Stuart  Sherman  sixteen 
)  ears  ago.  The  spirit  of  this  age  comes 
dangerously  close  to  the  assumption 
that  tw  elve  lessons  are  eleven  too  many : 
there  are  those  who  take  it  for  granted 
that  what  does  not  come  in  one  easy 
lesson  or  as  a  gift  of  God  should  come 
as  a  gift  of  the  government. 

The  emphasis  has  been  upon  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  effort  w  ith  a  maximum  of  gain. 
In  the  patter  of  the  radio  announcer, 
‘"That’s  all  you  do.  Anyone  can  do  it.” 
Cmnfort  and  pleasure  and  luxury  have 
been  stressed:  “You  owe  it  to  ) ourself 
.  .  .  enjoy  this  while  you  pay  for  it. 
Why  wait?”  Is  it  surprising  that  many 
of  our  young  people  have  learned  to 
ask.  “W'hat  do  I  get  out  of  it?  W' hat’s 
in  it  for  me?” 

And  now,  in  a  world  at  war,  w  e  must 
learn  again — the  hard  way — that  “the 
best  things  in  life”  are  not  free,  that  the 
world  does  not  owe  us  a  living,  much 
less  an  easy  time  of  it  in  life.  W  e  realize 
with  a  jolt  that  it  is  not  only  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  era  who  have  been  taking 
things  for  granted,  hut  their  parents 
as  well — the  adults  who  have  been  tak¬ 
ing  their  freedom  and  their  form  of 
government  for  granted.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  suddenly  the  printed  page 
seems  to  be  in  strange  and  honest  con¬ 
trast  to  the  advertisements  that  border 
it,  for  upon  it  we  read  once  more —  in 
editorials  and  stories  and  articles — the 
good  and  simple  words,  courage,  loy¬ 
alty,  integrity,  industry,  compassion, 
and  sacrifice.  They  are  essentials  in 
life,  not  superficialities.  They  are  in¬ 
trinsic,  not  extraneous  values.  In  times 
of  crisis,  they  are  what  count,  for  they 
<an  he  depended  upon. 

IJecause  they  can  l>e  depended  upon, 
we  look  to  them  now,  now  that  we 
realize  our  heritage  is  worth  defense. 
W  here  shall  we  seek  to  establish  them 
in  order  to  preserve  our  way  of  life?  In 
our  leaders,  the  few  who  represent  the 
many?  I  think  that  our  defense  will  he 


more  certain  if  we  can  count  on  thes«' 
([ualities  in  the  many  who  choose  the 
few. 

Since  the  school  has  direct  control 
of  the  child’s  time  for  a  longer  period 
of  the  day  than  any  other  agency*,  it  is 
to  the  school  we  must  look  for  help. 
Kvery  teacher  in  America  has  a  place 
in  the  line  of  defense  with  which  we 
would  guard  democracy.  We  would 
guard  it  because  we  believe  that  it  is 
the  way  of  the  abundant  life  for  all  our 
people.  W'^e  can  guard  it  by  teaching 
our  children  a  sense  of  values,  by  help¬ 
ing  them  to  choose  not  only  between 
that  which  is  good  and  that  which  is 
evil,  between  the  significant  and  the 
trivial,  between  short-lived  satisfac¬ 
tions  and  enduring  values,  hut  between 
two  good  things. 

EVER  BEFORE  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  there  been  such  need  for 
sound  judgment.  I.et  us  teach  our  chil¬ 
dren  to  put  first  things  first;  let  us 
help  them  to  measure  up  to  standards 
that  will  not  let  them  down!  Then  and 
only  then  will  democracy  be  safe  from 
“the  enthusiasm  of  ignorance.” 

That  a  sense  of  values  is  urgently 
needed  in  every  human  relationship  is 
fairly  obvious.  Daily,  in  our  class¬ 
rooms,  the  teacher  has  the  opportunity 
to  help  a  child  see  himself  in  relation 
to  himself  as  an  individual,  and  in 
relation  to  others,  as  a  member  of  a 
group.  Daily,  under  the  teacher’s  guid¬ 
ance,  he  is  forming  habits  of  work,  of 
thought,  of  speech,  and  attitudes  that 
will  color  all  the  years  of  his  life. 

What  are  those  habits,  those  attitudes 
to  be? 

Recently  a  high  school  senior  wrote 
an  article  recommending  a  “four-day 
assignment  week.”  She  said  that  pupils 
should  not  he  expected  to  do  any  stmly  • 
ing  at  all  on  Friday,  Saturday,  or  Sun¬ 
day,  that  those  three  days  should  he 
free  for  other  activities.  I  asked  her 
about  her  plans  for  next  year.  She  has 
apfilied  for  admission  to  a  college 
which  has  classes  six  days  a  week.  Sh«‘ 
hopes  to  enter  the  profession  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  How  can  she  prepare  herself  for 
this  career?  By  working  now  only  four 
grudging  days  out  of  seven? 

There  are  too  many  college  fresh- 

•  Ex*'e|)t  the  home.— E<1. 
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won*t  teach  a  sense  of  valttes,  habits  of  trorlc, 
dependability,  or  the  more-than-tolerance 
which  is  the  search  for  truth. 


Youth  Group  Urges 
CCC  Reorganization 


men  wasting  their  time  and  energy  and 
somebody  else’s  money  because  they 
never  learned  to  work  in  high  school. 
What  about  those  pupils  who  aren’t 
going  to  college?  They  will  have  to 
learn  in  an  even  harder  way  that  regu¬ 
lar  work  is  expected  of  them,  even  taken 
for  granted  by  their  employers.  The 
habit  of  industry  is  a  basic  require¬ 
ment,  one  that  the  present  generation 
needs  to  learn,  one  that  we  can  teach 
them  if  we  will. 

Once  learned,  the  habit  will  solve  any 
number  of  problems  that  now  distress 
parents  as  well  as  teachers.  Both  will 
agree,  I  think,  that  American  children 
are  the  world’s  greatest  excuse-makers. 
Too  many  of  them  are  constantly  ex¬ 
cusing  themselves — not  only  to  others, 
but  worse  still,  to  themselves — for 
being  late,  for  breaking  appointments, 
for  changing  their  minds  or  their  plans, 
for  not  finishing  assigned  work,  for 
forgetting. 

In  a  too-complete  reaction  from  the 
rigid  discipline  of  an  earlier  era,  both 
in  the  home  and  in  school,  we  have  let 
them  get  away  with  it.  By  doing  so, 
we  have  done  them  no  kindness.  So 
often  it  has  seemed  simpler  to  run  the 
forgotten  errand  ourselves,  to  change 
our  plans,  to  finish  the  work  left  un¬ 
done,  to  do  the  remembering — or  the 
reminding.  Perhapw  we  have  not  had 
the  patience,  or  the  heart,  to  let  the 
child  suffer  the  results  of  his  own 
negligence  and  to  learn  thereby.  We 
have  given  him  freedom  of  choice,  but 
we  have  not  let  him  bear  its  conse¬ 
quences. 

PREVALENT  is  this  indulgence  that 
the  parent  or  teacher  who  does  make  a 
distinction  between  make-shift  excuses 
and  honest  reasons  runs  the  risk  of 
being  thought  unfair:  he  has,  at  times, 
to  defend  what  should  be  a  matter  of 
self-respect  with  the  individual  con¬ 
cerned. 

Dependability  is  not  learned  in 
twelve  easy  lessons,  nor  can  it  be 
bought  or  given.  Yet  surely,  it  is  funda¬ 
mental  in  education  for  the  common 
defense.  Once  a  child  has  experienced 
the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  finish¬ 
ing  an  honest  piece  of  work  by  the  time 
assigned,  he  is  on  his  way  to  acquiring 
the  habit  of  dependability,  an  old- 
fashioned  virtue  that  in  days  gone  by 
gave  meaning  to  a  man’s  word.  Loyalty, 
integrity — are  they  not  the  product  of 
dependability? 

They  suggest,  those  virtues  upon 
which  our  democracy  was  founded,  a 


relationship  to  others  that  goes  beyond 
mere  self-control  of  the  individual,  be¬ 
yond  sharing  the  work  of  the  world, 
beyond  tolerance  of  another’s  beliefs. 

It  is  not  enough  that  our  children 
should  learn  to  take  the  responsibility 
for  their  own  actions:  they  must  learn 
to  go  further,  to  sacrifice  their  prefer¬ 
ences  for  the  general  good,  to  be  aware 
of  the  conditions  under  which  others 
live,  to  carry  the  burden  for  those  less 
fortunate,  to  show  genuine  considera¬ 
tion,  rather  than  mere  tolerance  of 
another’s  ideas. 

Walter  Lippman  recently  stated  the 
case  for  that  something-more-than 
tolerance  in  an  Atlantic  Monthly  article 
called  “The  Indispensable  Opposition.” 
He  said: 

“We  must  protect  the  right  of  our  oppo¬ 
nents  to  speak  because  we  must  hear  what 
they  have  to  say  .  .  .  There  is  a  point  at 
which  things  really  matter,  where  the  free¬ 
dom  of  others  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
their  right,  but  of  our  own  need  .  .  . 
This  is  the  creative  principle  of  freedom 
of  speech,  not  that  it  is  a  system  for  the 
tolerating  of  error,  but  that  it  is  a  system  for 
finding  the  truth.” 

Surely  in  the  schools  of  our  country 
we  can  teach  children  to  find  the  truth 
and  to  respect  it  when  they  find  it, 
wherever  it  is  found. 

A  CITIZEN  who  seeks  the  truth  and 
respects  it  is  not  likely  to  labor  under 
the  delusion  that  freedom  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  means  his  right  to  do  as  he 
pleases,  without  consideration  for  the 
rights  of  others,  nor  will  he  interpret 
“life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness”  to  mean  “life,  liberty,  and  happi¬ 
ness.”  He  w  ill  understand  that  lib^y 
is  not  license,  that  freedom  implies  ob¬ 
ligations  as  well  as  privileges,  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  well  as  rights. 

It  is  the  saving  grace  of  our  nation 
that  throughout  the  years  of  its  history 
there  have  been  men  who  have  known 
the  worth  of  true  freedom,  men  who 
have  refused  to  accept  the  shadow  for 
the  substance.  Emerson  said  “Men  of 
character  are  the  conscience  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  to  which  they  belong.”  Then  let 
us  help  our  children  to  be  men  of  char¬ 
acter,  and  they  will  defend  our  country 
in  time  of  need. 

Never  before  has  there  been  such 
need  for  strength  where  there  has  been 
weakness,  for  honor  instead  of  betrayal, 
for  compassion  in  suffering,  for  truth 
in  a  doubting  world.  They  cannot  be 
learned  in  twelve  easy  lessons,  but  they 
can  be  taught  to  our  children  every  day 
of  their  lives  in  our  public  schools. 


Wholesale  changes  in  administration, 
personnel,  and  camp  programs  are 
asked  by  the  American  You^  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  for  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  based  on  an  intensive  study  of 
the  agency  covering  a  number  of  years. 
The  Commission  recommends: 
Consolidation  of  the  CCC  and  the 
National  Youth  Administration  “in  a 
single  new  youth  service,  which  would 
continue  the  work  programs  now  car¬ 
ried  on  by  both  CCC  and  NYA,  and 
any  other  work  projects  for  youth  that 
may  be  found  appropriate.” 

Abstention  from  use  of  CCC  camps 
as  “special  military  training  centers.” 

Withdrawal  of  the  War  Department 
from  any  connection  with  the  CCC. 

Transfer  of  the  selection  of  CCC  en- 
roUees  from  state  and  local  relief 
agencies  to  state  public  employment 
offices. 

Opening  of  enrollment  opportunities 
to  “unemployed,  out-of-school  youth 
who  have  not  adjusted  well  to  a  school 
environment  and  who  seem  likely  to 
profit  most  from  a  work-centered  train¬ 
ing  program  under  work  camp  condi¬ 
tions,”  under  a  policy  “that  will  en¬ 
tirely  avoid  any  stigma  of  relief  or 
charit>'.” 

Civil  service  classification  of  all 
supervisory  personnel. 

Shifting  of  the  major  emphasis  of 
camp  programs  from  conservation  ac¬ 
tivities  and  the  giving  of  employment 
to  training  and  development  of  en- 
roUees. 


For  February  Observance 

7-13 — Boy  Scout  Week 
(Boy  Scouts,  2  Park  .Ave.,  New  York.) 

9 — Race  Relations  Sunday 

(Federal  Council  of  Churches,  297  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York.) 

9-16 — National  Drama  Wedt 

(Drama  League,  21  Betune  St.,  New  York.) 

12 — Lincoln’s  Birthday 

12-22 — Americanism  Week 
(Jr.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  Ill.) 

12-22 — National  Defense  Week 

(Reserve  Officers  .Association,  1653  Penna. 
Are.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

14 —  St.  Valentine’s  Day 

15 —  Susan  B.  Anthony  Day 

22 — Washington’s  Birthdav 

22-28 — Brotherhood  Week 

(Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews.  300 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.) 
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Administrators  —  To  Atlantic  City! 


American  superintendents  of  schook 
will  gather  in  Atlantic  City  this 
month  for  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators.  Concurrently  will  come 
thousands  of  other  educators  for  meet¬ 
ings  of  allied  groups  and  departments. 
New  Jersey  is  again  host  to  a  great 
educational  meeting. 

The  theme  of  the  convention,  which 
wtU  open  on  Washington’s  Birthday, 
will  be  “To  Provide  for  the  Common 
Defense:  To  Promote  the  General  Wel¬ 
fare:  To  Secure  the  Blessings  of  Lib¬ 
erty.”  There  will  be  ten  general  sessions 
and  thirty-six  afternoon  group  meet¬ 
ings.  It  will  close  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon.  February  27. 

Among  the  outstanding  speakers  at 
the  Convention  wiU  be  James  B.  Con- 
ant.  President  of  Han'ard;  Governor 
Harold  E.  Stassen  of  Minnesota,  Presi¬ 
dent  Isaiah  Bowman  of  Johns  Hopkins, 
Representative  Martin  Dies,  President 
Philip  Murray  of  the  CIO,  President 
Aurelia  Reinhardt  of  Mills  College. 
Major  George  Fielding  Eliot,  and  Ger¬ 
hart  Seger,  political  refugee. 

The  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  will  play  an  active  part.  Headquar¬ 
ters  will  be  opened  on  the  Mezzanine 
Lobby  of  the  Ambassador.  Tea  will  be 
served  on  the  afternofjns  of  Monday. 
February  24  and  Wednesday,  Febru¬ 
ary  26.  The  Association  officers  and 
the  Executive  Clerk  will  attend  the 
convention  as  Host-delegates. 

Mrs.  Florence  H.  Price  of  Newark, 
Fxlna  M.  Baker  of  Woodbury,  Fred 
Wardle  of  Union  City,  and  Raymond 
S.  Clarke  of  Elizabeth  w  ill  also  act  as 
hosts  for  the  Assw-iation. 

Classroom  Teachers 
Outstanding  among  the  concurrent 
meetings  will  l>e  the  sessions  of  the 
Department  of  Classroom  Teachers. 
New  Jersey’s  own  Mary  D.  Barnes,  na¬ 
tional  president,  will  preside  at  the  an¬ 
nual  luncheon  of  the  Department  at 
the  Ritz-Carlton  on  Wednesday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  26.  M^A  President  Donald  I)u- 
Sbane  will  make  a  genuinely  important 
announcement,  Roma  Cans  will  s|*eak 
briefly,  and  Professf>r  Harold  (^.  Hand 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  will  give 
“Advice  to  Teachers  in  Facing  1941.” 
New  Jersey  teachers  are  esj)eciallv 
urged  to  8Uppf>rt  this  luncheon  if  pos¬ 
sible. 

Other  Departmental  activities  in¬ 


clude  an  “open  house”  on  Saturday,  a 
conference  of  Presidents  of  local  asso¬ 
ciations  on  Sunday,  a  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  meeting  on  Professional  Relations 
with  Dr.  Maycie  Southall  of  George 
Peabody  College,  and  a  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  session  on  “Who  W’ill  Teach 
Democracy  Effectively?”  Dr.  Ray  E. 
Cheney,  Elizabeth  Superintendent,  will 
speak  at  this  session. 

.■\lso  scheduled  under  Classroom 
Teacher  auspices  is  a  Wednesday 
morning  “Information  Please”,  on  the 
propos^  amendment  to  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act.  D.  C.  Bronson,  assistant 
actuary  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
and  John  A.  Wood,  3rd  of  the  New 
Jersey  Pension  Fund  will  be  present. 

Elementary  Principals 

The  Department  of  Elementarv 
School  Principals,  celebrating  its  twen¬ 
tieth  anniversary,  will  review  “Educa¬ 
tion  in  Retrospect”  at  its  banquet  on 
Monday  evening  at  the  Traymore. 
There  will  be  a  “Defense”  session  on 
Monday  afternoon,  and  an  open  forum 
on  Tuei^lay. 

A  series  of  exhibits  of  activities  in 
modern  rural  schools  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  committee  of  New  Jersey 
rural  teachers  under  the  direction  of 
Martha  Everett,  for  the  Department  of 
Rural  Education.  It  includes  curricu¬ 
lum  materials,  supplemented  by  a 
showing  of  appropriate  Alms. 

New  Jersey’s  Roy  W.  Hatch  of  Mont¬ 
clair  will  direct  a  panel  discussion  of 
“Youth’s  Challenge  to  Secondary 
School  Curriculum”  for  the  National 
.\ssociation  of  Secondary  School  Prin¬ 
cipals.  This  group  will  celebrate  its 
25th  anniversary  with  a  banquet  on 
Saturday,  February  22. 

The  National  Council  of  Malh«'- 
matics  Teachers  is  holding  sessions  in 
Atlantic  City  on  February  21-22,  with 
the  New  Jersey  mathematics  teachers 
acting  as  a  local  c’ommittee.  The  New 
Jersey  group  will  entertain  National 
Council  members  at  an  informal  re¬ 
ception. 

The  National  (.'ouncil  for  the  .S<»cial 
Studies  will  meet  at  the  Hofei  Senator 
on  February  22.  At  a  morning  session 
sjreakers  will  be  Major  Silas  Ron- 
sojdier  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
and  William  G.  Carr  of  the  Educational 
P<dicies  Ciiintnission ;  W  alter  E.  Myer 
of  (iivic  Education  Service  will  address 
the  luncheon ;  the  afternoon  will  be 


New  President 

W.  H.  Pillsbury,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  Schenectady,  New 
York,  has  been  elected  President  of 
the  American  Association  of  School 
.Administrators.  He  will  take  office 
March  15,  1941,  succeeding  Carroll 
R.  Reed  of  Minneapolis,  who  will 
preside  at  the  February  meetings. 


given  over  to  a  panel  on  “Courses  and 
Units  in  the  Social  Studies”;  a  supper 
meeting  will  be  followed  by  informal 
discussion  of  current  pressures  on  so¬ 
cial  studies  instruction. 

Public  Relations 

Ihe  School  Public  Relations  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  planning  a  series  of  meetings 
on  school  publicity.  It  expects  to  have 
Dr.  George  I.  Gallup,  the  poll-bearer, 
discuss  methods  of  ascertaining  public 
opinion  at  one  of  its  meetings.  He  will 
sj^reak  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 

On  the  program  for  Sunday  are 
Christine  Sadler  of  the  Washington 
Post,  and  several  outstanding  authori¬ 
ties  on  public-school  relations. 

Legionnaire-Schoolmasters  will  gath¬ 
er  for  breakfast  on  Wednesday,  Febru¬ 
ary  26  at  the  Ambassador.  The  theme 
of  the  breakfast  will  be  “Carrying  on 
for  America.” 

Following  the  Convention  will  come 
the  First  International  Conference  of 
the  School  of  the  Air  of  the  Americas. 
This  is  being  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  and  the 
NEA,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union.  There  will  be  one 
session  in  Atlantic  City  on  February 
27.  The  group  will  then  move  to  New 
York  for  two  days  of  radio  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  speeches. 

Prior  to  the  formal  ui>ening  of  the 
whf>le  convention,  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Deans  i»f  Women  will  meet 
in  Atlantic  City  on  February  18-21. 
Secretary  of  Labor  Frances  Perkins 
will  s|)eak.  Sessions  are  at  Haddon 
Hall. 

Members  of  the  New  Jersey  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Deans  of  omen  and  Girls 
have  been  invited  to  serve  as  hostesses 
to  this  group. 

T  he  New  Jersey  committee  includes: 
Leah  Boddie,  New  Jersey  College  for 
Vi  omen;  Alice  1).  Olds,  (ilen  Ridge; 
Wilma  McVeigh,  Montclair;  Lois  B. 
Knox,  Ridgewood,  and  us  chairman, 
Candyn  L.  .McGowan,  University  of 
-Newark. 

Also  cluring  the  pre-convention 
|>eriod  (Feb.  19-22)  the  Progressive 
Education  Association  will  hold  a 
National  Conference  in  Philadelphia, 
t  he  theme  of  this  meeting  will  be  “Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  Defense  of  Democracy.” 
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THE  COOPERATIVE  STUDY 


of  Secondary  School  Standards 


Adoption  of  this  study  by  the  Middle  States  Association  as  part 
of  its  accrediting  program  have  made  the  Evaluative  Criteria  im* 
portant  to  every  high  school.  The  Review  asked  Dr.  John  P.  Lozo, 
principal  of  Wildwood  High  School  and  member  of  the  original  group 
that  tested  its  criteria  on  200  try-out  schools,  to  discuss  the  values 
of  the  study  to  participating  schools. 


By  Dr,  John  P.  Lozo 

Wildwood 

BELIEVE  in  boys  and  girls — all 

If  of  them—” 

“We  believe  in  the  American  form 
of  government  and  its  underlying  jdii- 
losophy  of  democracy.” 

“The  school  must  offer  the  boys  and 
the  girls  of  the  community  a  program 
of  educational  activity  conditioned  to 
their  individual  capacities  and  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  their  needs  and  the  needs 
of  the  community.” 

These,  and  scores  of  similar  state¬ 
ments  of  guiding  principles,  are  the 
results  of  group  thinking  stimulated  by 
the  Evaluative  Criteria  of  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Study  of  Secondary  School  Stand¬ 
ards  in  the  many  schools  already  sur¬ 
veyed  and  preparing  to  be  surveyed  in 
New  Jersey  and  the  forty-seven  other 
states  of  the  Union.  How  remote  these 
are  from  the  statements  of  five  years 
ago  made  hy  the  two  hundred  experi¬ 
mental  schools  over  the  country!  Many 
of  those  original  philosophies  were 
verbatim  quotations  from  the  books  of 
leading  educators.  Today,  after  five 
years,  schools  have  come  to  look  at 
their  philosophies  and  aims  more  ob¬ 
jectively  and  to  formulate  them  coope¬ 
ratively  in  the  light  of  their  own  com¬ 
munities,  their  own  pupils,  and  their 
nation’s  needs.  This,  I  Wlieve,  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  contributions 
the  Study  has  made  to  the  science  of 
secondary  education. 

Principals  and  headmasters  gener¬ 
ally  are  taking  from  one  to  two  years 
just  to  get  ready  for  the  visiting  com¬ 
mittee  and  their  evaluation.  It  seems 
to  be  the  general  policy  to  have  every 
person  on  the  faculty  participate  in 
st»me  way.  This  group  study  involves  a 
criticism  of  the  established  in  the 
searching  light  of  the  principles  of 
democracy.  It  challenges  the  right  to  be 
there  of  every  item  that  goes  into  the 
school  program.  Rightly  conducted,  it 
gives  every  teacher  an  insight  into  the 
working  of  the  school  as  a  whole.  Too 
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long  have  teachers  been  content  to  sit 
out  their  days  in  the  classroom,  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  own  subjects  and  little 
interested  in  what  the  remainder  of  the 
school  is  doing  or  what  happens  to  the 
product — pupils — after  it  has  left  their 
classrooms.  The  Cooperative  Study  is 
breaking  down  this  complacency  in  the 
schools  studied  and  is  leaving  in  its 
wake  a  large  number  of  teachers  and 
administrators  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
needs  of  their  schools  from  a  functional 
point  of  view. 

STATED  PHILOSOPHY  of  education,  co¬ 
operatively  developed  and  intelligently 
understood,  is  of  immediate  value  to 
any  school.  It  forms  a  basis  for  self- 
criticism,  criticism  of  the  established 
and  criticism  of  the  new  that  seeks  in¬ 
corporation  into  the  school’s  program. 
.A  motivated  philosophy  stimulates  im¬ 
provement  of  existing  conditions  and 
furthers  professional  growth.  It  affords 
a  basis  of  comparison  both  with  other 
schools  and  of  parts  of  the  school  with 
other  parts.  Particularly,  it  makes  a 
faculty  keenly  aware  of  the  function  of 
the  school  and  provides  a  basis  for 
unity  of  purpose  and  action.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  a  means  for  discovering  the 
relative  values  of  the  parts  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  machine  and  offers  criteria  for 
the  correlation  and  integration  of  the 
same.  Perhaps  the  foregoing  seem  like 
a  lot  of  generalities,  but  analysis  dis¬ 
closes  that  they  are  the  generalities  that 
form  the  heart  of  the  school.  Ask  any 
s<'hoolman  whose  system  has  been  sur¬ 
veyed. 

N  ITEM  that  looms  large  in  the  con- 
si’iousness  of  a  school  studying  itself  is 
its  relationship  to  its  community.  The 
Study  provides  for  the  accumulation  of 
considerable  basic  community  data, 
such  as  the  occupational  status  of 
adults,  occupational  status  of  youth  of 
secondary  school  age,  educational  stat¬ 
us  of  adults,  and  financial  resources  of 
the  community.  It  calls  for  statements 
concerning  other  agencies  affecting  ed¬ 


ucation,  such  as  other  schools  in  the 
community,  churches.  libraries,  other 
cultural  centers,  health  agencies,  recre¬ 
ational  agencies,  motion  pictures,  com¬ 
mercialized  entertainment,  etc.  Often 
the  mere  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
these  facts  in  a  community  will  stimu¬ 
late  a  school  to  a  more  intelligent  hand¬ 
ling  of  its  problems. 

TaE  CRITERIA  of  the  Cooperative  Study 
seem  to  omit  no  significant  aspects  of 
education.  Where  philoso{diy  leaves  off, 
objectives  begin.  Methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  with  their  attendant  psychology, 
curricular  offerings,  extra-cla^s  activi¬ 
ties.  use  of  non-S4'hool  agencies,  tools 
and  material,  administration,  outcomes, 
and  evaluation  of  the  product,  all  are 
provided  for.  Alert  educators  are  find¬ 
ing  the  Study  of  inestimable  value  in 
checking  their  practices. 

peculiarly  significant  aspect  of  the 
Study  is  the  fact  that  ({ualitative  fac¬ 
tors  of  education  receive,  as  a  general 
thing,  greater  stress  than  quantitative 
ones  do.  Studies  of  the  past  almost  in- 
>ariably  centered  their  emphases  upon 
the  amount  spent  for  education,  the 
pupil-teacher  ratio,  the  number  of 
books  in  the  library,  and  other  such 
easily  measured  disiderata.  The  Coope¬ 
rative  Study  is  interested  chiefly  in  how 
well  the  school  functions  in  the  lives  of 
pupils  in  accordance  with  the  school’s 
expressed  |diilosofdiy.  The  question  is 
not  necessarily  how  much  is  spent  for 
education,  but  how  effectively  is  it 
Iteing  spent ;  not  the  pupil-teacher  ratio, 
but  how  well  the  teachers  teach;  not 
how  many  books  are  in  the  library,  but 
how  well  have  they  been  selected  and 
how  effectivelv  are  thev  being  used? 

This  measuring  instrument  is  a  flex¬ 
ible  one,  too.  It  has  been  so  worked 
out  that  it  can  be  applied  to  schools  of 
all  sizes  and  tvpes.  New  Jersey,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  wide  variety  of  schools, 
finds  the  Study  exceedingly  valuable 
because  of  its  flexibility. 

The  Cooperative  Studv  is  unique 
among  school  studies  in  that  it  pro¬ 
vides  ample  opportunity  for  the  sc^hvI 
l>eing  studied  to  get  stimulation  from 
the  experience.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  the  criteria,  the  school  to  be  studied 
must  do  most  of  the  work  itself.  If  it 
is  to  be  rev  iewed  in  the  light  of  its  own 
phiK>sophy  and  objectives,  it  must  have 
some  of  thest*  things  to  begin  with.  If 
thev  have  not  already  been  established 
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— and  they  have  not  been  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases — ^then  a  scheme  must 
be  devised  to  create  them.  Certain 
statistics  have  to  be  collected  if  the 
philosophy  is  to  consider  the  school  in 
relation  to  the  community.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  school,  then,  is  significant. 
Many  a  school  would  do  well  by  itself 
just  to  take  the  criteria  and  study  them 
in  faculty  meetings  with  no  idea  of  a 
survey  by  outside  authorities.  The  in¬ 
ter-relationships  of  the  parts  of  a 
school,  so  clearly  shown  in  the  Study, 
make  a  teacher  conscious  of  the  broad 
meanings  of  his  particular  field  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  needs  of  the  wholly  inte¬ 
grated  child.  From  this  point  of  vantage 
he  can  see  the  need  for  activities  and 
the  important  role  he  may  play  in  so- 
called  extra-activities.  From  the  same 
angle  he  can  observe  what  place  some 
questionable  activities  may  be  taking 
in  school  life  that  cannot  be  justified  in 
the  light  of  the  true  aims  of  the  school’s 
program. 

For  instance,  let  us  suppose  that  a 
school  is  committed  to  the  policy  of  giv¬ 
ing  equal  opportunities  to  all  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  abilities.  Can  a  high 
percentage  of  pupil  failures  be  justi¬ 
fied?  Can  a  lopsided  program  of  sports, 
in  which  relatively  few  participate,  be 
justified  to  the  exclusion  of  other  legiti¬ 


mate  school  activities?  Can  a  pureh 
college  preparatory  curriculum  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  a  district  that  sends  few,  if  any. 
pupils  to  college?  Usually  teachers  have 
been  prone  to  look  at  their  own  re¬ 
stricted  fields  of  interest  and  not  at 
the  relationship  of  the  part  to  the  w  hole. 

When  a  school  is  studied  comprehen¬ 
sively,  a  visiting  committee  comes  into 
the  institution  and  reviews  all  the  data 
of  the  criteria  in  the  light  of  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  group.  The  report  that  the 
committee  later  makes  can  be  conven¬ 
iently  filed  and  forgotten  or  can  be¬ 
come  the  basis  of  further  improvement. 
This  report  ought  to  be  used  where  it 
will  do  most  good:  in  faculty  meet¬ 
ings,  community  meetings,  with  the 
board  of  education,  with  teachers  and 
groups  of  teachers,  and  in  administra¬ 
tion  generally.  There  are  dangers  in 
objective  ratings,  it  should  be  born  in 
mind:  a  good  rating  may  make  a 
faculty  self-satisfied;  a  poor  one  may 
discourage  a  group. 

Significant,  broadening  values  come 
to  a  principal  who  has  served  on  a  sur¬ 
vey  committee.  Every  administrator 
and  as  many  teachers  as  possible  ought 
to  have  the  privilege  of  visiting  an¬ 
other  school,  criteria  in  hand.  I  know 
of  no  better  stimulus  to  growth  than 
such  an  experience. 


Wild  Courses  I  Have  Known 

The  Spiritual  Liberation  of  Mrs.  Milquetoast 
By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Force^  Toms  River 


(LIKE  taking  courses.  The  lusty  female 
salmon  who  fights  her  way  upstream 
to  spawn  has  nothing  on  me.  Each 
Saturday  in  the  frosty  winter  I  fight 
my  way  up  from  the  lowlands  of  Ocean 
County  to  the  spawning  grounds  of  the 
University.  In  the  hot  summer  I  re¬ 
nounce  the  cool  delights  of  bay,  ocean 
and  river  to  lay  my  intellectual  eggs. 
And  all  because — I  like  taking  courses. 

W'hen  I  first  came  to  the  university, 
I  thought  that  the  professors  knew 
everything.  Tliey  frightened  me.  They 
talk^  about  term  papers  the  first  day, 
and  looked  at  me  as  though  they 
thought  I  didn’t  know  very  much.  When 
ky  roads  called  off  my  eighty  mile 
drive  and  I  belatedly  crept  to  New 
York  by  train,  one  of  them  would  fix 
a  cold  eye  upon  me  and  remark  that 
his  class  began  at  nine  fifteen,  not  nine 
fifty-five.  Then  I  would  momentarily 
regret  having  made  the  fight  upstream. 

But  only  momentarily,  for  soon  I  dis¬ 
covered  for  myself  that  professors  are 
people,  too,  and  from  that  particular 


one  of  the  icy  stare  I  learned  my  most 
\aluable  lesson.  My  humble  gratitude 
goes  to  him  for  showing  me  so  clearly 
what  I  must  NEVER  do!  It  is  a  far,  far 
better  thing  not  to  attend  a  class  than 
to  arrive  more  than  one  minute  after 
its  teacher. 

In  fact,  from  the  poorest  courses  I 
have  learned  the  most.  In  that  sense,  no 
course  has  been  a  failure.  In  spite  of 
the  mysterious  dots  and  dashes  on  my 
rank  sheet,  I  know  what  my  courses 
have  been  worth  to  me. 

They  have  been  worth  a  lot.  I  am  a 
different  person  for  having  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  them,  and  I  have  been  exposed 
to  all  kinds. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Committee 
type.  My,  what  activity!  What  commit¬ 
tee  do  you  want  to  be  on?  When  shall 
the  committee  meet?  Who  shall  be 
chairman?  Anxious  eyes  watch  the 
clock;  committee  meetings  and  eighty 
mile  commuting  do  not  mix  very  well. 

Mrs.  Milquetoast  diffidently  brings 
such  matters  to  the  attention  of  the  pro¬ 


fessor,  who  smiles  that  after  all,  this  is 
a  university  course.  Mrs.  Milquetoast 
becomes  angry  and  therefore  less  cau¬ 
tious. 

“This.”  she  says,  “is  a  course  in 
which  we  are  considering  the  individ¬ 
ual  differences  of  pupils.  Let  us  begin 
by  considering  the  needs  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  here.”  The  professor  weighs  the 
matter  and  then  agrees  that  that  is  the 
place  to  start. 

The  spiritual  liberation  of  Mrs. 
Milquetoast  has  begun! 

It  was  some  time  before  1  felt  at 
home  in  the  Discussion  course.  Educa¬ 
tional  terms  rolled  so  glibly  from  the 
tongues  of  the  students  and  their  leader 
that  my  bedazzled  ears  cupped  them¬ 
selves  in  admiration.  The  first  time  I 
ventured  an  opinion,  I  felt  my  fetters 
clank  in  faint  applause.  After  all, 
around  me  were  innumerable  M.A.’s 
and  two  Ph.D*s!  My  poor  little  B.S. 
seemed  insignificant. 

In  the  Subject  Matter  courses  I  fared 
better.  I  had  as  much  information  as 
anyone  else,  and  heartily  chimed  in 
with  invaluable  contributions.  Every¬ 
body  else  w'as  ignorant,  too,  and  I  was 
comforted. 

Yes,  I’ve  learned  a  lot  from  taking 
courses.  When  the  instructor  announc¬ 
es  sternly  that  he  will  accept  no  paper 
containing  less  than  1500  words,  I  no 
longer  count  them  conscientiously,  but 
turn  in,  perhaps  only  1450.  Surely  a 
spiritual  liberation!  \ilien  he  warns  us 
that  not  less  than  ten  typewritten  pages 
will  be  considered  satisfactory,  I  braz¬ 
enly  widen  my  margins,  even  as  you, 
you  and  you!  I  no  longer  try  desper¬ 
ately  to  read  all  the  references  re¬ 
quired,  hut  adapt  my  reading  to  my 
time  and  means.  I  no  longer  ask  stu¬ 
dents’  advice  as  to  which  courses  are 
good;  because  they  are  all  good  if  I 
choose  to  think  them  so. 

And  now  that  I  am  no  longer  a  slave 
to  my  own  fears,  I  truly  enjoy  my 
courses.  I  take  them  for  no  financial 
reward.  I  do  not  come  for  the  ride.  1 
am  under  no  pressure  professionally. 
I  am  not  a  frustrated  female  seeking 
an  escape  from  reality.  1  get  much  from 
the  l)e8t,  and  more  from  the  worst.  The 
struggle  uptream  has  been  worth  the 
loss  of  a  few  shining  scales,  now  that 
the  eggs  are  beginning  to  hatch. 
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C^it&juJjtini^  UuL  (Dsuul 

An  Imaginary  Conversation  in  W  hich 
the  Dean  Has  His  Troubles 


Things  like  this  just  don’t  happen. 

Early  in  the  term,  in  September, 
an  over-grown,  awkward  boy  walked 
into  tbe  office  of  the  High  School  Dean. 
.After  seating  himself,  he  proceeded  to 
look  around  the  office  and  tried  vainly 
to  hide  his  man-sized  feet  and  the  ends 
of  his  short  trousers  under  the  chair. 
Upon  inquiry,  he  told  the  Dean  his 
name. 

“This  morning  1  came  to  you,”  he 
said,  “to  ask  questions  about  my  high 
school  course.”  The  Dean  ran  his  fin¬ 
gers  quickly  through  the  card  file  and 
produced  a  record  bearing  the  name  of 
William  Davis,  known  of  course,  by  his 
friends,  as  Bill. 

“Your  past  record.”  said  the  Dean, 
“showrs  that  you  have  done  exception¬ 
ally  fine  work  in  elementary  and  junior 
schools,  and  that  you  may  study  Eng¬ 
lish,  Early  European  History,  Algebra 
and  Elementary  Science.  If  you  wish, 
you  may  also  study  Latin.  Elective  sub¬ 
jects  such  as  drawing,  shop  work,  or¬ 
chestra.  band  and  glee  club,  are  also 
offered  to  you.” 

Bill  moved  uneasily  on  his  chair. 

“I  knew  all  that.”  lie  said,  “from  the 
printed  curriculum.” 

“Then  why  do  you  ask  me  about 
your  subjects?”  asked  the  Dean. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  replied 
Bill,  “I  asked  about  my  course,  not 
knowing  what  else  to  call  it.  You  see, 
sir,  before  I  spend  four  years  in  high 
school,  I  would  like  to  know  just  what 
high  school  is  going  to  do  for  me.  I 
didn’t  know  who  else  to  ask.” 

“Well,”  said  the  Dean,  “you  know- 
many  fellows  who  have  graduated  from 
High  School;  can’t  you  see  what  high 
school  has  done  to  them?” 

“Sorry,”  said  Bill,  “each  of  them  is 
different  from  the  other,  and  they  are 
all  different  from  me.  This  makes  it 
rather  hard  to  tell  which  qualities  in 
them  came  from  high  school  and 
which  qualities  came  from  something 
else.” 

“There,  you  have  answered  your 
own  question,”  replied  the  Dean.  “You 
have  just  said  that  all  the  fellows  are 
different.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you 
that  in  many  ways  high  school  may  be 
responsible  for  the  difference,  that  it 


By  Charles  W.  Jackson,  Kearny 

has  helped  in  developing  distinct  char¬ 
acteristics  in  each  one?” 

"Somehow,”  answered  Bill,  “those 
two  things  don’t  seem  the  same  thing 
to  me.  I  can’t  tell  whether  high  school 
helped  or  not,  but  I  believe  some  of 
these  fellows  are  different  because  many 
of  their  individualities  have  not  de¬ 
veloped.  Many  of  them  are  going  to 
have  trouble  keeping  a  job.  Some  of 
them  are  sensitive,  others  have  ill- 
temper,  while  still  others  are  unhappy; 
others  are  just  ordinary  good  fellows. 
Do  you  think  high  school  made  them 
that  way?” 

“No,”  said  the  Dean,  “high  school 
attempts  to  develop  boys  in  many  direc¬ 
tions.  but  many  of  them  refuse  to  bene¬ 
fit  by  this  opportunity.” 

“That  occurred  to  me,  too,”  said  the 
boy,  “but  it  doesn’t  seem  quite  reason¬ 
able.  If  high  school  reaUy  offers  a 
young  man  the  opportunity  to  accom¬ 
plish  things  for  him^lf,  why  should  he 
refuse  to  benefit  from  the  experience?” 

CTU.4LLY,”  replied  the  Dean,  “high 
school  does  not  offer  any  young  man 
a  way  to  realize  himself.  It  does,  how¬ 
ever,  present  the  opportunity  to  such 
young  men  as  have  ability  to  develop 
mentally.  A  good  many  fellows  spend 
four  years,  or  more,  in  high  school 
without  the  ability  to  develop  mentally. 
Others  have  the  ability  but  also  the  un¬ 
fortunate  disposition  of  refusing  to  be 
taught  or  to  learn.” 

“That  is  interesting,”  said  Bill.  "1 
should  like  to  inquire  about  myself.  Do 
>  ou  think  I  have  the  ability  for  intel¬ 
lectual  development?” 

“I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot  tell  you 
exactly,”  answered  the  Dean,  shaking 
his  head  gravely.  He  looked  at  Bill’s 
record.  “To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
you  have  the  ability,  judging  from  your 
previous  school  record,  and  results  of 
tests  which  you  have  taken.  However, 
whether  you  will  benefit  from  high 
school  depiends  in  a  large  measure  up>on 
your  eagerness  to  learn,  application  to 
your  work,  and  seriousness  of  pur- 


"Oh,  I  see,”  Bill  commented,  “to 
benefit  from  high  school  I  need  more 
than  just  the  ability  to  learn.” 

“Certainly,”  said  the  Dean,  smiling 
pleasantly,  “call  it  character.” 

“Do  I  have  character?”  asked  Bill 
eagerly. 

"That  question  is  hard  to  answer,” 
replied  the  Dean,  "there’s  only  one  way 
to  tell,  and  that  is  by  trial.  You  may 
enter  high  school  and.  if  you  pmssess 
ability  to  learn  and  show  good  char¬ 
acter  qualities,  you  will  surely  benefit 
from  the  high  school  experience.” 

Bill  looked  puzzled  and  then  said. 

Isn’t  it  stra.\ce,  1  don’t  know 
whether  I  have  character  or  not.  I’m 
fourteen  years  old  and  have  never  had 
the  oppertunity  to  see  how  I  would  be¬ 
have  away  from  my  pwrents  and  teach¬ 
ers.  Entering  high  school  is  really  a 
new  experience  in  life  for  me.  Certainly 
1  want  my  life  to  count,  not  only  for 
me.  but  for  other  people  as  well.  You 
said  that  high  school  offers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  mental  development.  Does 
high  school  also  offer  a  young  man  a 
way  to  develop  hb  character?  I  know 
that  I  shall  te  given  much  food  for 
thought  in  my  classes,  but  will  I  feed 
my  character?  Do  you  think  I  wiU 
learn  what  things  will  do  me  good, 
what  harm?  Which  associates  I  should 
choose,  and  which  avoid;  what  hopes 
and  ambitions  I  should  cherish,  and 
what  discard?  As  far  as  1  know  at  the 
present  time,  my  character  hasn’t  as¬ 
serted  itself  very  much.  Do  you  think 
that  English  or  Algebra  and  the  other 
subjects  will  help  develop  my  character 
as  well  as  my  mind?” 

"Well,  high  school  punishes  for  dis¬ 
honest  conduct,”  repJied  the  Dean  sol¬ 
emnly,  “when  such  conduct  b  called  to 
our  attention.  It  b  also  true  that  one’s 
conscience  enters  into  the  picture  under 
such  circumstances.” 

“Do  you  think  that  will  take  care  of 
the  development  of  my  character?”  in¬ 
quired  Bill. 

“Hardly,”  admitted  the  Dean,  “1 
don’t  believe  it  will.  You  will  have  to 
take  a  chance.  We  are  not  just  sure  how 
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to  care  for  the  development  of  every-  ^ 
one’s  character.  Years  ago,  teaching  i 
children  to  fear,  spying  on  them,  treat-  i 
ing  them  like  infants,  was  tried  w  ithout  i 
results.  Then  we  tried  leaving  them  ’ 
alone,  letting  them  stand  or  fall,  though  i 
we  knew  it  was  wasteful.  Today  we  are  1 
trying  to  apply  good  common  sense  and  i 
lead  young  people  into  making  correct  i 
choices  and  decisions  for  themselves  so  i 
that  the  development  of  each  now  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  an  individual  prob¬ 
lem.  I'nderstand,  if  you  neglect  your 
work,  waste  your  time,  or  violate  the 
rules  of  decent  society,  you  will  be  the 
loser.  How'ever,  if  your  behavior  is 
satisfactory  and  if  you  study  just 
enough  to  ‘get  by’,  your  teachers  will 
have  to  put  up  with  you.  We  don’t 
know  yet  how'  to  help  those  who  just 
‘get  by’  become  discontented  with 
that.” 

“Well,”  rejoined  Bill,  “I  have 
reached  the  age  where  I  don’t  wish  to 
be  treated  too  much  like  a  small  child. 

I  know  that  teaching  me  fear  would 
not  work.  It’s  not  my  intention  to  break 
the  rules  of  decent  society  and  I  won’t 
neglect  my  work  altogether.  I’m  not 
content  with  just  ‘getting  by’  and  I 
think  most  boys  of  my  age  like  to  do  a 
good  job.  But  life  in  high  school  is 
going  to  be  so  different.  Some  of  us 
may,  even  without  knowing  it.  develop 
habits  that  are  very  harmful  to  us. 
Don’t  you  think  that  many  fellows  have 
wasted  their  time  just  because  they 
were  allowed  to  go  on  without  thinking 
of  the  future  and  because  thev  were 
never  waked  up?” 

“We  believe,”  replied  the  Dean, 
"that  if  you  are  taught  certain  facts, 
and  their  relation  to  each  other,  and 
their  relation  to  life,  we  are  teaching 
you  at  the  same  time  how  to  live.  We 
know  that,  unfortunately,  many  young 
men  go  through  high  school  apparently 
untouched  in  many  ways.  But  we  must 
admit,  we  don’t  know  what  appeals  to 
make  or  how  to  touch  all  of  them. 
After  all.  we  do  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  they  should  try  to  learn  how  to 
use  that  which  has  been  provided  for 
them.” 

"What  is  the  chief  aim  of  a  high 
school,  anyway,”  asked  the  boy,  shift¬ 
ing  uneasily  on  his  chair. 

"A  high  school,”  answered  the  Dean, 
“is  an  institution  working  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  young  people  and  the 
advancement  of  their  knowledge.  You 
see,  if  we  advance  knowledge  among 
ourselves,  we  advance  knowledge 
among  others  at  the  same  time.” 

“That  isn’t  quite  clear  to  me.”  said 
Bill.  “Shouldn’t  we  try  to  advance 
knowledge  in  others  as  much  as  we 
try  to  advance  our  own  knowledge?  If 
I  knew  that  my  teachers  were  as  anx¬ 
ious  that  I  should  develop  as  that  they 
themselves  should  develop,  my  course 


would  give  me  no  worries.  Shall  1  find 
in  high  school  teachers  who  are  willing 
and  ready  to  be  sincerely  interested  in 
me  and  at  the  same  time  help  to  ad¬ 
vance  my  knowledge?  Their  interest 
in  me  will  be  repaid  in  the  life  I  shall 
try  to  live.  On  the  other  hand  if  their 
interest  centers  more  in  English  and 
Early  European  History,  or  Mathe¬ 
matics,  than  it  does  in  me,  certainly 
they  won’t  be  helping  me  or  others  in 
the  development  of  which  you  speak.” 

“My  good  fellow,”  said  the  Dean, 
sympathetically,  “you  must  desire  good 
teachers,  or  perhaps  the  best  teachers 
obtainable.  Not  all  teachers  will  answer 
your  demands,  but  you  will  find  some. 
They  may  be  in  the  minority,  but  they 
can  be  found.  Possibly  there  are  more 
people  in  teaching  with  the  qualities 
you  seek  than  anywhere  else.  In  a  busi¬ 
ness  organization,  for  example,  you 
would  be  very  lucky  if  you  found  one 
such  person  willing  to  help  develop  the 
best  in  you.  The  teaching  profession 
does  not  have  enough  of  them,  to  be 
sure;  however  we  do  have  some  of 
them.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Bill,  smiling  as 
he  arose  from  his  chair  and  straight¬ 
ened  his  crumpled  cap,  which  he  had 
been  holding  between  his  knees,  “that’s 
what  I  w'anted  to  know.”  Bowing  in 
appreciation  to  the  Dean  he  left  the 
office,  closing  the  door  respectfully  as 
he  went. 

As  stated  in  the  beginning,  this  never 
happened.  Even  if  the  high  school  fresh¬ 
man  was  capable  of  such  conversation 
and  thoughtful  questioning,  the  Dean 
would  probably  have  been  too  busy 
w  ith  important  matters  to  speak  to  him. 

It  never  happened,  but  there  are 
many  of  us  who  wish  it  would! 


Move  over  Fido,  report  card*  came 
out  today! 


Defense  Trainers  Ready, 

McCarthy  Says 

The  schools  beat  industry  to  the 
draw  on  the  defense  program,  accord¬ 
ing  to  John  A.  McCarthy,  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  charge 
of  vocational  education.  Mr.  McCarthy 
is  key  man  in  the  vocational  aspects  of 
education  for  defense. 

New  Jersey,  he  says,  is  only  now 
coming  to  realize  the  value  of  the  work 
on  which  the  schools  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  past  eight  months.  The 
companies  which  drew  big  war  orders 
have  completed  the  plants  for  filling 
them,  and  are  now  looking  for  men  to 
man  the  machines.  For  this  they  are 
turning  to  the  vocational  schools,  and. 
he  boasts,  they  are  not  being  disap¬ 
pointed. 

He  points  out,  however,  that  they 
are  rigorously  insisting  upon  physical 
standards  for  their  new  employees, 
standards  which  the  schools  must  ob¬ 
serve  in  their  selection  of  men  to  train, 
if  their  work  is  not  to  be  wasted. 

A  list  of  visual  and  teaching  aids  on 
Spain,  Spain  in  the  United  States,  and 
l.atin  America,  has  been  prepared 
under  the  general  title  of  “Pan-Aimeri- 
cana”  by  the  Visual  Aids  Service  of 
Montclair  State  Teachers  College, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Lili  Hei- 
mers.  It  consists  of  twenty-nine  mimeo¬ 
graphed  pages  of  suggestions  for 
teachers  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  and  in  junior  colleges,  who  are 
anxious  to  interpret  to  their  students 
more  vividly  the  real  meaning  of  Inter- 
American  friendship.  $.50  per  copy, 
w  ith  one  copy  free  to  school  libraries. 

Meetings  Ahead 

February 

American  Camping  Association,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  February  13-15. 

National  Association  of  Deans  of  Women. 
Atlantic  City,  February  18-21. 

National  Vocational  Guidance  Conference. 
Atlantic  City,  February  19-22. 

American  Association  of  School  Adminis¬ 
trators,  Atlantic  City,  February  22-27. 

International  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren,  New  York,  February  20-22. 

American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 
Chicago,  February  27-March  1. 

Progressive  Education  Association.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  February  19-22. 

National  Council  on  Work-Study-Play  Ac¬ 
tivities,  Atlantic  City,  February  24. 

March  and  After 

Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Association. 
Chlumbia  University,  New  York,  March 
13-15. 

Eastern  Arts  Association.  New  York, 
April  16-17. 

American  .\ssociation  of  University 
Women.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  5-9. 

N.E.A.  Department  of  Health,  Physical 
Education,  and  Recreation,  Atlantic  City, 
.April  30-May  3. 

National  Education  Association.  Boston, 
Mass.,  June  29-July  3. 
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Give  them  Stronger  Defense 
for  the  Future! 


He/p  prepare  your  students  for  Life for  Jobs!  Send  for 
these  Programs  especially  planned  to  promote  Dental 
Health  and  Good  Grooming, 


The  modern  way  of  education  means  more 
than  the  training  of  youthful  minds.  Today, 
more  and  more  teachers  recognize  the  importance 
of  establishing  habits  of  health  and  hygiene  at  an 
early  age.  And,  from  elementary  grades  through 
high  school  and  college  years,  effective  programs 
are  being  carried  out  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

If  you  are  teaching  any  of  the  groups  listed 
here,  why  not  make  use  of  our  visual  education 
helps?  They  have  been  carefully  worked  out  to 
present  — in  simple  yet  dramatic  fashion  — the 
story  of  dental  health  and  personal  hygiene  to 
your  groups. 

Attractive  colored  wall  charts  present  the  basic 
lessons  on  these  all-important  subjects.  The  charts 
are  supplemented  by  teaching  pamphlets  and  stu¬ 
dent  material  which  will  enable  you  to  offer  most 
effective  hygiene  units. 


DINTAL  HEALTH  for 

ELEMENTARY  GRADES 

HIGH  SCHOOL  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDU¬ 
CATION  CLASSES 

SCHOOL  NURSES  AND  DENTAL  HYGIENISTS 

PERSONAL  HYGIENE  — GOOD  GROOMING  for 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  CLASSES  IN 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
Home  Economics 
Hygiene 

Commercial  Subjects 
Vocational  Guidance 
BUSINESS  SCH<X>LS 


Use  the  Coupon  below  to  specify  the  material  you  wish.  It  will  be  sent  to  you  FREE! 

Department  ST  241,  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  45  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  following  free  visual  material:  (Check  items  wanted) 


DENTAL  HYGIENE  (for  ony  groAo) 

"Why  Do  Teeth  Ache?”  wall  chart . 

Ipana  samples . . . 

Certificate  of  Award  for  Dental  Care . 

(Grsdet  One  tbroutb  Six) 


PERSONAL  GROOMING 

"Perspiring  is  Healthful,  but”  wall  chart . — 

Mum  samples . . . 

Student  leaffets  and  Good  Grooming  Guides. . . . 

Grooming  for  the  Job  wall  charts  . . 

{for  vocmtionnl  cUuses) 


Name  . — . . .  Name  of  school  or  college . . 

School  Address  . . .  City .  State . 

(Ci&ecil);  Elementary? .  Jr.  High? .  Sr.  High? _  College? . .  Other?., 

Subject  Taught . — . . .  Number  of  Classes  I  teach . . . . . 

Grade .  Number  of  students  enrolled  in  one  class:  Girls . .  Boys . . . 
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The  Commissioner 

Reports 

Cost  of  Education  in  New 

Jersey  . 

.  $111,736,671.22 

(a  decrease  of  $251,825 

.83) 

Day  School  Enrollment . . . 

732,949 

(a  decrease  of  16,456) 

Average  Daily  Attendance. 

627,176 

Number  of  School  Buildings  2,117 

Value  of  School  Property. 

.  $357,693,835.00 

Pupils  Transported  at 

Public  Expense . 

93,558 

Teachers  in  Day  Schools . . 

28,640 

Average  Teacher’s  Salary. 

$2,100.64 

(an  increase  of  $43.09) 

Oh.  SlUoJtL  (Rk 


Commissioner  of  EductUion  Git 
New  Jersey^s  Migrant  Ch 
Predicts  More  Pupils  in  Hi 


Rural  education,  the  problem  of  the  migrant  pupil, 
teacher  training,  and  the  directions  of  high  school 
organization  command  the  attention  of  Commissioner 
of  Education  Charles  H.  Elliott  in  his  annual  report  for 
the  school  year  1939-40.  The  report  was  submitted  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  at  its  January  meeting. 

In  the  field  of  ‘‘vital”  statistics,  the  Commissioner 
calls  attention  to  a  slight  ($251,825.83)  decrease  in  total 
expenditures  for  education  in  the  school  districts;  im¬ 
proved  collections  of  the  state  school  tax,  which  last 
year  was  paid  in  full  for  the  first  time  since  1928;  and 
a  decreased  day  school  enrollment  of  16,456  pupils,  or 
2.2%.  The  enrollment  decrease  was  centered  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  grades,  with  the  first  kindergarten  increase 
since  1929-30,  and  with  continued,  though  not  substan¬ 
tial,  increases  in  high  school  enrollment. 

Dr.  Elliott  points  out  that  agriculture  is  an  important 
New  Jersey  industry.,  and  that  rural  education  is  one  of 
the  important  phases  of  New  Jersey  education.  He  pays 
high  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  visiting  teachers,  for  whom 
1941  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  their  work.  He 
urges  that  the  supervisory  load  of  these  teachers  be  re¬ 
duced  below  the  present  average  of  5^  school  districts, 
11-12  schools,  44  teachers,  or  1243  pupils.  He  especially 
recommends  increased  helping  teacher  staffs  in  Camden 
and  Gloucester  counties,  where  loads  are  well  above  these 
averages.  He  also  recommends  that  the  work  of  the 
helping  music  teachers  be  extended  to  other  counties. 

He  points  out  that  there  are  1978  teachers  employed 
in  the  rural  schools;  of  these  1576  are  normal  school  or 
college  graduates.  For  the  1939-40  year  there  were  only 
115  new  teachers,  and  of  that  number  102  had  previous 
teaching  experience.  He  concludes  that  New  Jersey- 
rural  teachers  “are  an  exceptionally  well  prepared  group 
of  young  women,”  and  that  in  New  Jersey  “rural  teach¬ 
ing  has  a  permanence  that  one  fails  to  find  in  many 
states.” 

Rural  education  involves  the  problem  of  the  migrant 
child.  “New  Jersey  apparently  will  be  compelled  to  rely 
upon  a  large  amount  of  migrant  labor  to  harvest  its 
vegetable  crops  because  the  peak  demand  for  labor  of 
this  kind  cannot  be  met  in  the  State.  The  rate  of  wage 


which  is  paid  for  work  of  this  character  is  such  as  not  to 
attract  New  Jersey  labor  which  can  secure  better  wages 
in  other  occupations.”  Many  of  the  migrant  laborers 
come  into  the  state  two  months  before  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  and  their  children  come  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  compulsory  attendance  and  child  labor  acts. 

The  Commissioner  recommends  that  the  Legislature 
define  a  migrant  child  and  determine  how  long  he  may- 
remain  in  the  State.  He  asks  for  definitions  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  no  an  apportionment  of  $45  per  child 
should  be  made  to  the  local  school  district.  “If  provi¬ 
sion  is  to  be  made  for  these  (seven  hundred  children), 
the  Legislature  will  be  obliged  to  appropriate  such  sum 
as  is  necessary  to  give  equitable  aid  per  pupil  to  the 
districts  which  must  furnish  the  education.” 

Xhe  commissioner  this  year  discusses  at  considerable 
length  the  problems  of  teacher-education,  and  answers 
many  of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  leveled  at  State 
policies  in  this  field.  Of  the  3,232  full-time  students  in 
the  teachers’  colleges,  1,203  (37%)  are  enrolled  in  the 
curriculum  for  elementary  teachers;  286  (9%)  in  the 
kindergarten-primary  curriculum.  In  the  special  cur¬ 
ricula  fine  arts  enroll  63;  health  and  physical  education, 
106;  health  education  and  nursing,  65;  industrial  arts. 
113;  and  music.  44.  These  enrollments,  says  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  “represent  our  best  estimates  of  the  demand 
for  teachers  four  years  hence.” 

The  secondary  field  enrolls  1,018  would-be  teachers, 
representing  a  reduction  to  balance  the  supply  to  the 
demand.  Reviewing  the  selective  system  of  admission, 
the  Commissioner  concludes  that  the  students  who  enroll 
as  freshmen  in  the  New  Jersey  teachers  colleges  are  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  very  best  students  in  the  New  Jersey- 
high  schools.  From  their  scores  on  entrance  examina¬ 
tions.  it  would  appear  that  the  students  admitted  in  the 
fall  of  1939  are  distinctly  superior  to  the  average  college 
freshman.  On  the  basis  of  placement  records,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  holds  that  most  of  the  graduates  of  the  teachers 
colleges  will  receive  positions  within  a  reasonable  time. 

Dr.  Elliott  points  to  one  highly  significant  trend  in 
teacher  education. 
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d  Attention  to  Rural  Education, 
id  the  State  Teachers'  Colleges; 
h;  Urges  Regional  Organization 


The  Conmissioner  Recommends 

Extension  of  the  work  of  helping  music 
teachers. 

Legislative  consideration  of  the  education  of 
migrant  children. 

Careful  attention  to  the  problems  of  retarded 
children. 

Courses  in  elementary  education  for  secon¬ 
dary  teachers. 

Consideration  of  a  five-year  program  for 
secondary  certificates. 

Organization  of  the  secondary  program  on  a 
high  school  attendance  or  regional  basis. 

Legislation  to  cover  the  $2,398,846.29  state 
aid  deficiency  for  18  counties. 


“We  find  in  the  placement  of  graduates  .  .  .  that 
the  ability  to  do  something  outside  of  the  regular  major 
and  minor  fields  is  of  special  assistance  in  obtaining  a 
teaching  position.  For  example,  the  elementary  teacher 
who  can  do  some  work  in  guidance  or  who  is  well- 
equipped  in  physical  training  or  who  has  had  some  special 
work  in  music  is  more  likely  to  be  chosen  for  a  position 
than  one  not  so  trained.  . .  .  W'e  also  find  that  the  teacher 
who  has  been  trained  for  the  secondary  field  very  often 
could  obtain  a  position  in  the  elementary  school  ...  if 
additional  training  had  been  acquired  during  the  college 
course.  ...  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  organize 
courses  in  elementary  education  for  secondary  teachers 
which  may  be  taken  in  the  summer  or  may  be  taken  as 
an  elective  group  during  the  regular  college  course.  .  .  . 
The  opportunity  to  teach  handicapped  children,  to  teach 
adult  courses,  to  give  health  instruction,  and  a  number 
of  other  fields  indicate  that  we  should  develop  groups 
of  electives  to  cover  these  groups.” 

In  reviewing  the  secondary  field,  the  Commissioner 
concludes  that  we  may  expect  increase  rather  than  de¬ 
crease  in  total  high  school  enrollment.  “Since  not  to 
exceed  80  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  high  school 
age  are  enrolled  in  the  secondary  schools  of  New  Jersey, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  with  the  present  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  many  industries  and  with  a  well-developed 
tendency  in  this  State  and  the  United  States  for  a  length¬ 
ened  period  of  schooling,  high  school  enrollments  will 
tend  to  increase  rather  than  decrease,  although  the  in¬ 
crease  in  any  one  year  may  not  be  large.  Enrollments 
will  be  affected  also  by  the  tendency  to  require  a  high 
school  education  as  a  minimum  for  entrance  into  many 
occupations  which  heretofore  did  not  require  an  educa¬ 
tional  qualification  of  this  standard.” 

“However,”  he  adds  later,  “statistics  of  enrollment 
in  the  secondary  schools  apart  from  the  vocational  schools, 
should  be  studied  very  critically  to  guard  against  ex¬ 
pansion  of  school  plants  when  not  needed  and  to  {dan 
the  pro{)er  redistribution  of  high  school  enrollments  on 
a  regional  basis  or  on  the  basis  of  a  series  of  high  school 
attendance  areas.” 


He  repeats  his  endorsement  of  such  redistribution, 
saying  that  “large  economies  will  result  if  in  a  given 
area  for  we  may  organize  general  high  school  courses 
in  one  plant,  vocational  and  technical  courses  in  a  nearby 
plant,  and  in  a  {lossible  third  plant  general  high  school 
education,  commercial  education,  and  certain  vocational 
and  technical  courses.  Pending  the  time  that  such  an 
arrangement  may  be  realized,  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
as  many  vocational  and  technical  courses  be  organized  in 
our  high  schools  as  {Mssible.”  Dr.  Elliott  also  s{)eaks 
approvingly  of  the  “Social  Scientific”  curriculum,  or¬ 
ganized  about  the  problems  of  modem  living. 

On  the  ex{)erimental  use  in  Middle  States  high  school 
rating  of  the  “Evaluative  Criteria”  discussed  elsewhere 
in  this  Review,  the  Commissioner  hands  down  a  word 
of  caution. 

“I  am,”  he  says  “definitely  of  the  opinion  that  the 
res{)onsible  agency  for  the  approval  of  secondary  schools 
in  the  State  is  the  State  De{)artment  of  Public  Instruction. 
In  a  large  number  of  states,  the  rating  of  an  assistant 
commissioner  or  the  state  high  school  visitor  is  accepted 
by  the  board  of  inspectors  of  the  regional  association. 
Many  com{)etent  students  of  education  question  a  pro¬ 
cedure  by  which  a  regional  association  enters  the  field  of 
administration  and  supervision.” 

Dr.  Elliott  emphasizes  the  imjwrtance  of  the  industrial 
arts  work.  Two  hundred  and  forty-eight  school  districts 
now  offer  this  work,  in  800  industrial  arts  sho{)s,  with  an 
enrollment  of  182,382. 

Our  school  system  enrolls  many  over-age  and  dull 
normal  pupils.  If  industrial  arts  courses  are  properly 
organized  and  taught  all  of  these  pupils  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  develop  good  working  habits  and  pro{)er 
attitudes  toward  work.  It  also  gives  an  op|)ortunity  to 
select  those  who  are  promising  candidates  for  an  indus¬ 
trial  career  and  to  guide  them  into  vocational  courses. 
...  It  is  demonstrated  over  and  over  that  boys  of  this 
type  will  exert  themselves  in  suitable  shop  activities  and 
that  their  work  in  academic  subjects  is  measurably  im¬ 
proved. 
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Book  Review  Council 


Reading 


By  Clara  L.  Carticright 

Newark 

The  Year  1940  saw  a  notable  contri¬ 
bution  made  to  the  instructional 
reading  program  by  the  publication  of 
intermediate  readers  definitely  designed 
to  teach  reading  while  adhering  to  the 
demands  of  the  social  studies  curricu¬ 
lum  w'ithout  the  loss  of  literary  values. 
At  last  the  great  gap  from  the  primar\ 
to  the  intermediate  readers  has  been 
bridged  by  a  gradual  transition.  Upper 
grade  readers  came  into  being,  too, 
that  are  scientifically  built  with  the 
same  purpose.  We  have  come  to  realize 
that  we  shall  have  to  teach  reading  to 
a  large  majority  of  our  children  so 
long  as  they  remain  in  school.  With  the 
manuals  provided  with  these  new  read¬ 
ers,  the  work  of  the  teacher  should  be 
greatly  facilitated  and  the  reading  of 
high  school  entrants  much  improved. 

Intermediate  Readers 
\ew  W  ork-Play  Books,  Intermediate 
Readers,  Gates  and  Ayer.  Macmillan. 
Let's  Look  Around,  Fourth  Reader. 
$1.00;  Let's  Travel  On,  Fifth  Read¬ 
er,  $1.20:  Let's  Go  Ahead,  .$1..32. 
Those  of  us  who  have  used  the  pri¬ 
mary  readers  of  this  series  with  their 
preparatory  work  books  will  appreciate 
this  new  group  of  readers.  The  continu¬ 
ing  of  the  preparatory  work  books 
through  this  higher  level  will  do  much 
to  lighten  the  vocabulary  burden  of  the 
intermediate  grades.  Definite  provision 
is  made  in  them  for  developing  power 
in  word-getting  and  understanding. 
The  pupil  comes  to  the  text  itself  re- 


Eighteenth  Annual 
All-Expense  Escorted 
Western  AmericoTours 

TO 

N.4TION.4L  P.AKKS— C.ALIFOBNI.A 
OLD  MEXICO— CAX.4DLW  ROCKIES 
(Optional  to  .4laska  and  Panama  Canal) 
Air-Conditioned  Private  PuUman  Cars 
Se-DAY  TOCRS  2S-DAY  TOURS 
$389.75  9296.09 

Leaving  JUNE  28  Leaving  JULY  5  £  19 
JULY  12  ft  26  AUGUST  i 

Leaving  your  home  town  and  traveling  via 
choice  of  routes  to  Chicago  per  Itinerary. 

Including  Meals  (3  Meals  per  day),  with 
refund  on  a  la  carte  meals  not  taken.  We 
Invite  your  request  without  obligation,  for 
itineraries  and  descriptive  literature  on  the 
tour  you  are  interested  in;  also  full  details 
in  connection  with  our  2  Week  Vacation 
Tours  to  Oalifornia,  Etc.,  and  our  short  tours 
to  Colorado— YeUowstone — Great  Lakes,  Etc. 
P.  M.  KLINE’S  UNIVERSAL  TOURS,  INC. 

(One  Quarter  Century  Travel  Service) 

640  Main  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Phone  5561 


lieved  of  a  large  share  of  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  load.  Interest  is  not  lost,  but  in¬ 
creased,  since  the  content  is  all  new  and 
the  reader  is  free  to  devote  his  energy 
to  thought-getting  rather  than  word- 
getting. 

The  content  is  varied,  the  illustra¬ 
tions  attractive,  and  reasonably  limited 
in  number.  The  children  will  enjoy 
making  use  of  the  suggested  readings. 

Singing  heels,  O’Donnell,  illustrated 
by  F.  and  M.  Hoopes.  Fourth  Book 
of  the  Alice  and  Jerry  Books.  Row. 
Peterson.  $1.81. 

This  is  the  first  reading  book  above 
the  third  book  level  to  he  brought  to 
my  attention  that  has  a  controlled  vo¬ 
cabulary.  The  heavy  vocabulary  burden 
imposed  upon  the  intermediate  grades 
by  the  enriched  content  of  the  reading 
books  at  this  level  has  been  one  of  the 
contributing  causes  of  reading  failures. 
We  hope  Mabel  O’Donnell  will  give  us 
more  books  on  the  basis  of  Singing 
Wheels. 


Unit-Activity  Reading  Program,  Inter¬ 
mediate  Readers,  Smith  and  Bayne. 
Illustrated  by  O’Keefe  and  Riley. 
Silver  Burdett.  Distant  Doonvays, 
Grade  IV;  Frontiers  Old  and  New, 
Grade  V ;  On  the  Long  Road,  Grade 
VI.  $1.12  each. 

As  the  titles  suggest,  this  group  of 
intermediate  readers  dovetails  the  so¬ 
cial  studies  program  and  provides  ex¬ 
cellent  supplementary  reading,  much  in 
storv  form.  The  selections  are  well  illus¬ 
trated  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  a  few 
are  without  pictures,  leaving  some¬ 
thing  to  the  reader’s  imagination. 
Guidance  in  Reading  Series.  A  Basic 
Reading  Program,  Johnson.  Lyons 
and  Carnahan.  Then  and  Now, 
Grade  4;  Widening  Trails,  Grade  5; 
Roads  of  Progress,  Grade  6.  A 
Teacher's  Guide  for  each  book. 

These  books  are  planned  to  develop 
general  experiences  and  to  provide 
practice  on  the  various  reading  abili¬ 
ties.  The  guides  provide  the  teacher 
with  material  and  suggestions  for  pre¬ 
paring  the  pupil  with  a  background  for 
the  interpretation  and  enjoyment  of 
the  reading  units.  Much  stress  is  laid 
on  the  use  of  the  dictionary  with  the 
direct  objective  of  increasing  the 
pupil’s  vocabulary.  Ways  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  interest  and  directing  study  by 
provocative  thought  questions  are  also 
suggested. 


LANGUAGE 

FOR 

MEANING 

A  new  elementary  series  by 

PAUL  McKEE 
M.  I.UCILLE  HARRISON 
ANNIE  McCO^^TCN 


OUTSTANDING  FEATURES 

•  Emphasis  on  Meaning 

•  Use  of  Pupil  Experiences  as 
the  Basis  of  Expression 

•  Drive  for  Correct  Oral 
Habits 

•  Definite  Daily  Lessons — 
Abundant  Practice 

•  A  Complete  and  Gearly  Or¬ 
ganized  Language  Program 


Ut’sTalk  Second  Grade 

Making  Words  Work  Third  Grade 
Gaining  Skill  With  Words  Fourth  Grade 
Sharing  Experiences  Fifth  Grade 
Communicating  Ideas  ^ixth  Grade 
Each  illustrated  in  color 

A  16-page  pamphlet,  “What  Makes  a 
Language  Program  Successful?",  by 
Paul  McKee,  sent  on  request. 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


432  FOURTH  AVENUE 


NEW'  YORK  CITY 
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The  Horn  Series,  Program  in  Reading, 
(Horn  and  collaborators.)  Ginn. 
More  Adventures,  Book  4,  $.92; 
Following  Netv  Trails,  Book  5, 
$1.00;  Reaching  Our  Goals,  Book  6, 
$1.08.  Teacher's  manuals  in  prepa¬ 
ration. 

These  readers  contain  much  infor¬ 
mational  material  as  well  as  interesting 
stories.  Many  selections  afford  excellent 
opportunities  for  developing  reading 
study  habits  so  important  in  these 
grades. 

Upper  Grades 

Growth  in  Reading,  Books  1  and  2, 
(Pooley  and  Walcott.)  Scott  Fores- 
man.  $1.00. 

These  books  are  designed  to  increase 
the  ability  of  the  pupils  of  the  seventh 
and  eighdi  grades  ’‘to  enjoy,  to  under¬ 
stand,”  and  so  ”to  become  better  read¬ 
ers.”  They  provide  an  instructional  pro¬ 
gram  sorely  needed  in  these  upper 
grades  and  that  without  sacrificing 
interest  and  pleasure,  but  rather  in¬ 
creasing  both.  There  are  six  units  in 
each  book  centered  around  themes  of 
interest  at  this  reading  level.  The  prose 
has  been  w  ritten  expressly  for  children 
by  well-known  authors.  The  poetry  se¬ 
lections  are  from  the  works  of  the  best- 
known  classic  and  modem  poets  and 
have  been  selected  because  of  their 
direct  relation  to  the  particular  themes. 

A  World  of  Stories  for  Children.  Clark, 

Jagendorf.  Bobbs-Merrill.  $2.50. 

Here  is  a  compilation  of  the  most 
famous  and  best-loved  fables,  fairy  and 
folk  tales  for  children  of  all  ages.  A 
title  index  at  the  end  of  the  book  gives 
the  grades  for  which  the  selections  are 
best  suited  and  translates  these  into 
chronological  ages  for  the  benefit  of 
those  other  than  teachers  who  may 
wish  to  use  the  book.  This  grading 
is  by  no  means  a  fixed  one,  for  the 
ability  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  any 
story  rests  with  the  individual  child  to 
whom  the  story  is  read  or  told.  A 
suitable  one  for  any  child  from  pre¬ 
school  up  can  be  found  within  the  cov¬ 
ers  of  this  book  for  the  selections  have 
been  made  with  the  help  of  librarians 
and  others  who  have  based  their  de¬ 
cisions  on  the  choices  made  by  aver¬ 
age  children  during  the  past  seventy- 
five  vears. 


Book  Review  Council 


Elementary  English 

By  Helen  C.  Brearley, 

Princeton 


Ihe  unit  texts  in  English  begin  at 
a  third  grade  level  and  are  adapted 
to  age  and  grade  of  the  group  by 
increasing  maturity  of  work  and  num¬ 
ber  of  topics.  Language  books  seem 
to  carry  so  much  material  and  cover 
so  many  topics  scantily  that  one  is 
appalled  before  one  begins  a  book,  and 
the  presentation  often  seems  forced. 


Language  Journeys.  Baker-Altstetter- 
Pitts-Crabb-Fitzgerald.  Johnson 
Publishing  Company. 

W ith  Our  Friends,  Third  Grade,  Jf.56 
Working  Together,  Fourth  Grade, 
$.56 

Wide  Roads,  Fifth  Grade,  $.60 
Highways  and  Byways,  Sixth  Grade, 
$.60 


LOANS  TO  TEACHERS 

$9.75  a  month  repays  ^100  loan  in  twelve  months 

You  need  a  loan?  At  Household  Finance 
you  can  borrow  up  to  $300— quickly 
and  simply— if  you  can  make  regular 
monthly  payments.  No  stocks,  bonds  or 
other  security  required.  No  credit  questions 
a^ed  of  friends  or  relatives.  You  get  your 
loan  in  a  friendly,  private  transaction. 

You  may  repay  your  loan  on  the  schedule 


FIND  HERE  THE  CASH  LOAN  YOU  NEED 


n 

CHOOSE  YOUR  MONTHLY  PAYMENT  HIRE  | 

J  L 

6 

10 

12 

li 

payments 

payments 

payments 

payments 

S  25 

$  4.34 

$  2.86 

$  2.44 

54 

9.08 

5.71 

4.87 

75 

13.62 

8.57 

7.31 

$  6.06 

100 

18.15 

11.43 

9.75 

8.08 

125 

22.67 

14.26 

12.16 

10.07 

150 

27.16 

17.07 

14.56 

12.05 

175 

31.65 

19.88 

16.95 

14.02 

200 

36.13  • 

22.68 

19.33 

15.98 

250 

45.08 

28.27 

24.08 

19.89 

500 

54.02 

33.85 

28.82 

23.80 

Payments  include  charges  at  Household’s  rate  of  2Vi%  per 
month  on  that  part  of  a  balance  not  exceeding  $100  and  2% 
per  month  on  that  part  of  a  balance  in  excess  of  $100.  This  rate 
is  less  than  the  maximum  prescribed  by  the  New  Jersey  Small 
Loan  Law  on  loans  of  more  than  $100. 


which  best  fits  your  own  situation  and  in¬ 
come. 

Payments  to  fit  your  income 

Suppose  that  you  need  $100.  Find  this 
amount  in  the  first  column  of  the  table. 
Then  read  across,  picking  out  the  monthly 
payment  which  is  convenient  for  you  to 
make.  $9.75  a  month,  for  in¬ 
stance,  will  repay  your  loan  in 
full  in  twelve  months.  Note  that 
the  sooner  you  repay  the  less 
your  loan  costs.  (Loans  also 
made  in  other  amounts  and  for 
other  periods.)  Please  apply  for 
your  loan  at  the  nearest  House¬ 
hold  office.  Or  send  the  coupon 
for  full  information  about  our 
“loans  by  mail”  service. 

Household  booklets 
used  os  texts 

To  help  families  stretch  their 
incomes  Household  publishes 
practical  booklets  on  money 
management  and  better  buy- 
manship.  Many  schools  and 
colleges  use  these  helpful  pub¬ 
lications  in  their  home  econom¬ 
ics  classes.  .\sk  or  write  fex  free 
sample  copies. 


Films  having  a  definite  value  for  use 
in  school  programs  on  history,  dem¬ 
ocracy,  peace,  national  defense,  and 
{jatriotism  are  listed  in  an  Americana 
Films  folder  by  Films,  Incorporated, 
330  W.  42nd  Street,  New  York. 

GRADUATION  GOWNS 

AMdeale  Styl»— 

Black  Poplin — Pleated . Bach 

"la  Colors,  Slichtlr  Blgfaer" 

Paa  also  bo  Used  for  Olco  Clabs,  Choirs,  Etc. 
Saaaple  Mailed  on  Memo  or  Leaflet 

LOUIS  J.  LINDNER 

4SS-N.J.  SoTcnth  Are.  New  York 

Near  SSrd  St.  Langaere  S-TTIS 

CASH  PAID  rOB  YOtIB  OLD  BOBgS 


PtRSOMAL  LOAMS  — 920  TO  9300 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

LOCALLY  MANACED  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  OFFICES  IN  11  NEW  JERSEY  CITIES 


Camdbn — 4th  FIom*. 
Broadway-Stevens 
Bldg..  (Camden  7940 
License  So.  64i 

8th  FI..  W.  Jersey  Tr. 
Bldg.e  Cmmden  7030 
License  So,  642 

ELIZABETH->7tb  FI.. 
Albender  Bldg.. 
Elisabeth  3^4343 
License  So.  697 


HACKKNSACK^6th  FI.. 
Peoples  Trust  Co. 
Bldg.. 

Hadiensack  2"3648 
License  So.  696 

JgasBT  City — 5th  FI.. 
Jersey  Jrl.  Bldg.. 

Tri.  Sq.  2-0131 
License  So.  643 

Nbwark— 4th  FI.. 
Nat’l  Newark  Bldg., 
Miuhell  2-5412 
License  So.  299 


C^ANCB — 2iid  FI., 
Main  &  Day  Bldg., 
Oran^  5-2131 
License  So.  679 

Passaic— 2Dd  FI.. 
654  Main  Ave. 
Passsic  2-8818 
License  So.  690 

pATBasoN— 3rd  FI.. 
Paterson  Nat'l  B*k 
Bldg. 

Sherwood  2-3220 
License  So.  659 


Pkstb  Amsoy— 6th 
FI..  Perth  Amboy 
Nat  l  Bank  Bldg. 

I^th  Amboy  4-3440 
License  So.  691 

Trenton — 5th  FI.. 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 
Bldg..  28  W.  Sute 
Trenton  5158 
License  So.  660 

Tnion  City— 2nd  FI.. 
8000  Bargenllne  Ave. 
PaliMda  0-8146 
License  So.  700 


Call  at  or  phone  the  nearest  Household  ojice  or  mail  this  coupon  to  nearest  oMce.  All  nepotiations  can  be  completed  by  mail. 

FREE  BOOKLET  AND  APPLICATION  BLANK 

Mail  thia  coupon  whether  you  wish  an  immediate  loan  or  not.  You  never  know  when  this  information  will 
come  in  handy.  If  loan  is  wanted  now,  state  amount  desired. 

Household  Finance  Corporation  (See  addresses  above— mail  to  nearest  office) 

Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure:  "How  to  Get  a  Teacher  Ixnn  on  Household's  Special  Payment 
Plan.”  I  understand  this  request  places  me  under  no  obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 

Same . 

A  ddrtts . City . . ^tate . 

Amount  I  wish  to  horrow  S . fdr . ’■  -J^ontha 
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Trails  Ahead,  Seventh  Grade,  $.68 
Advancing  Goals,  Eighth  Grade,  $.72 
These  books,  complete  and  attrac¬ 
tive,  cover  needed  language  situations 
thoroughly.  They  show  evidence  of 
much  research  by  the  authors.  There 
is  guidance  for  the  child.  Formal 
grammar  is  presented  in  almost  neg¬ 
ligible  amounts  until  the  eighth  grade. 


I'he  third  grade  book  of  this  series 
is  very  attractive  as  to  size  and  pres¬ 
entation  of  language.  The  pictures 
include  full  page  photographs  and  pen 
sketches.  This  is  the  most  pleasing 
language  book  for  third  grade  that 
has  been  examined.  It  has  just  ap- 
|)eared;  the  others  will  be  available 
by  April  15. 


Language  for  Meaning.  McKee-Har- 
rison.  Houghton-Mifflin. 

Making  Words  W  ork.  Third  Grade. 
$.69 


Spelling  Vocabulary  Study,  Grade 
Placement  of  Words  in  Seventeen 
Spellers.  Betts.  American  Book  Co. 
si. 00 


Gaining  Skill  uith  Words,  Fourth 
Grade 

Sharing  Experiences,  Fifth  Grade 
Communicating  Ideas,  Sixth  Grade 


ttT  AST  YEAR  I  was  in  an  auto  accident.  It 

^  wasn’t  an  especially  serious  accident, 
but  I  was  out  of  school  six  weeks  and  the 
expenses  were  large.  Well,  I  am  out  of  debt 
now,  but  it  took  the  money  I  bad  laid  aside 
for  spring  clothes  and  vacation,  too.  It  was 
a  costly  lesson,  but  I’ll  never  have  to  learn 
it  again  for  now  I  am  protected  by  T.P.U. 

“My  T.P.U.  Peerless  Certificate  protects 
me  against  all  the  financial  hazards  of  sick¬ 
ness,  accident  and  quarantine.  I’ll  get  extra 
money  to  meet  necessary  expenses  if  hos¬ 
pitalization  is  necessary.  Why  don’t  you  profit 
from  my  lesson  —  join  the  27,000  teachers 
who  are  banded  together  in  T.P.U.  for  mu¬ 
tual  protection!" 


Teachers  Protective  Union 

f-  P.  U.  Building,  Lar;caster,  Pa. 


Tall  BM  haw  T.P.l'.  eaa  give  aen- 
er««a  proteetlaa  plus  extra  hoe- 
pMalisetlM  benefits  for  nnljr  a  few 
eeots  a  day.  ri02» 


Name 

Address 


Mr.  Betts  has  done  an  arduous  task 
in  summarizing  the  words  of  seventeen 
spellers,  but  he  has  done  a  service 
to  those  who  want  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  the  spellers  carry  words  that 
are  used  in  other  subjects  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  It  is  quite  a  challenge  to 
have  evidence  that  spelling  does  not 
I  correlate  as  it  should:  Geography  ap¬ 
pears  in  14  of  17  spellers,  Eskimo  ap¬ 
pears  in  only  2,  America  in  10,  and 
I  Australia  doesn’t  appear  at  all.  Not 
every  speller  has  all  the  days  of  the 
week:  Tuesday  in  14  of  17.  The  pa¬ 
per  backed  pamphlet  has  three  parts: 
first,  contents;  second,  a  list  of  first 
grade  words  suggested  for  study  which 
would  be  fine  for  a  check  list  of  first 
grade  reading;  and,  third,  as  complete 
a  bibliography  as  ever  could  be  found 
in  spelling;  this  should  be  very  valu- 
1  able  for  research. 


THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 

TBENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

250  Rooms  widi  Baths,  Rreproof 

From  $2.50 

Radio  in  Every  Room 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
“NYMPH  ROOM” 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 

Dance  Music  Every  Evening 

(Except  Sunday) 

GEO.  L.  CR(X!KER,  Manager 


Mr.  Betts’  spelling  vocabulary  study 
may  prove  of  much  worth  to  those 
concerned  with  curriculum  content  and 
to  those  who  like  to  work  with  words 
and  why  we  use  the  particular  ones 
that  appear  in  many  spellers. 

Working  with  Words,  Series  of 
Basic  Spellers,  2nd  through  8th  grades. 
Gar\er-Gingrich-Wanner.  Nelson  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  $.39  to  $.42  net. 

A  ten  year  research  program  that 
has  developed  a  list  of  4,000  words 
graded  properly  with  a  new  teaching 
method  and  a  high  correlation  with 
other  subjects.  The  authors  experi¬ 
mented  for  two  years  with  a  control 
group  for  comparison.  The  books 
are  attractive  with  directions  for  teach¬ 
ing  each  group  of  words  in  five  les- 
sims  and  should  be  considered  when 
thinking  of  spelling  texts. 

Every  child  and  Books.  Betzner- 
Moore.  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  $1.60 
book  on  reading  that  attracts  and 
is  different.  So  much  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  techniques  that  “the  culminat¬ 
ing  point  of  the  whole  process — the 
development  in  childhood  of  a  genu¬ 
ine  enjoyment  of  books  and  a  finer 
taste  in  their  selection — has  received 
little  attention  from  professional  edu¬ 
cators.”  Miss  Betzner  and  Miss  Moore 
are  professional  educators  of  note  and 
this  book  which  gives  advice  and 
help  on  many  ways  to  inspire  children 
in  their  reading  other  than  texts  should 
be  in  every  hand  that  works  with  chil¬ 
dren.  It  consists  of  nine  chapters  of 
book  usage,  and  a  fine  bibliography. 

They  All  Want  to  Write.  Ferebee- 
J ackson-Saunders-T reut.  Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.  $1.90 

Many  people  do  good  work  in  the 
field  of  children’s  writing,  but  it  is 
seldom  that  the  actual  experiences  of 
children  and  teachers  are  presented. 
These  four  teachers  from  the  Bronx- 
ville  School  have  made  a  contribution 
to  the  elementary  teachers  which 
should  be  used  as  a  guide — not  copied. 
There  are  six  chapters  amply  illus¬ 
trated  with  original  work.  It  stresses  the 
long  time  growth  of  writing  power  of 
many  children  rather  than  spasmodic 
brilliance  of  the  few.  It  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  as  an  inspiration  and  help. 


THE  - 

Bucknell  University 

Suminer  School 

Presents 

Wide  Offerings  In  Under¬ 
graduate  and  Graduate  Work. 
WORK-SHOPS  In  GUIDANCE. 
TEACHING  STAGECRAFT. 
Demonstration-school. 

Practice  Teaching. 

Emphasis  on  Latin-American 
Problems. 

Write  to 

F.  n.  Davie,  Dirrrtar, 

I.KWISBCBO,  PBNN8YI.VANI.4 
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Commercial  |  HoW  HlUCh  doeS  3 


By  Herbert  Letts,  Bridgeton 

Introduction  to  Business  Lau  (New 

Edition).  Bogert-Goodman-Moore. 

Ginn.  $1.68. 

This  book  is  a  simple,  nontechnical 
presentation  of  the  fundamentals  of 
business  law.  In  addition  there  has 
been  inserted  new  sections  outlining 
briefl\  the  Federal  and  state  laws  which 
ha\e  been  adopted  in  recent  years  af¬ 
fecting  wages  and  hours,  the  rights  of 
labor  to  bargain  and  strike,  old-age 
and  unemployment  pensions,  etc.  The 
preliminary  questions  at  the  beginning 
of  each  chapter  and  the  exercises  in 
words  and  phrases  for  vocabulary 
building  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are 
exceptionally  helpful. 

I  isualized  Business  Lau.  Good  and 
Kercher.  Oxford.  $.99. 

This  is  an  excellent  text  well-suited 
for  rexiew  purposes  or  for  a  one- 
semester  course  in  Business  Law.  It 
makes  effective  use  of  one  of  the  most 
basic  of  all  teaching  aids — appeal  to 
the  eye.  The  text  is  supplemented  by 
original  cartoon-illustrations  which 
provide  a  visual  interpretation  of  legal 
principles. 

Gregg  Speed  Building,  One  Year 
Course.  Gregg.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  160-lesson  text  for  two 
semesters  of  advanced  shorthand.  It 
emphasizes  four  advanced  shorthand 
skill  factors,  (1)  review  of  shorthand 
theorx,  (21  transcription  skill,  (3) 
phrasing  skill,  and  (4)  sustained  short¬ 
hand  speed.  The  author  states  that 
this  672-page  text  contains  over  125,- 
000  words  of  dictation  and  that  one- 
third  of  the  book  consists  of  shorthand 
plate  material.  Of  the  thirty-two  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  book,  the  first  sixteen  deal 
with  general  business  dictation  and 
the  second  sixteen  with  dictation  for 
specific  occupations. 

Office  and  Secretarial  Training,  Re¬ 
vised.  Stickney  &  Stickney.  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall.  $1.60. 

This  text  has  been  completely  re¬ 
vised  (1940)  and  every  phase  of  the 


Manual  Trainings  Teachers 

DEMAND 

The  Best  for  School  Work 


Cats  at  any  an«le,  wood.  Iron  or  bakelltr. 
FWoe  sample  of  blades  sent  Mnnnal  Traln- 
Inv  Tearhers  upon  request. 

FP  kJMwnrssi  sm  N.  Ashland  .4yr. 
•  r.  iviaxson  Chlra«o.  llUaols 


P.P.M.  Prame 

and  Blades  oat- 

last  aU  ethers. 
Used  In  auuiy 
of  the  schools 
throafhont  the 

■■  8. 

Consalt  Tear 
Dealer. 


work  brought  strictly  up  to  the  min¬ 
ute.  It  is  organized  in  eleven  major 
units  of  work,  with  a  Final  Examina¬ 
tion  comprising  the  twelfth  unit.  The 
organization  plan  proceeds  from  the 
major  work  of  the  secretary — the  han¬ 
dling  of  correspondence — through  the 
traits  and  characteristics  desirable  in 
a  capable  secretary,  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  miscellaneous  and  extrane¬ 
ous  duties  which  the  secretarv  is  so 
often  called  upon  to  do.  While  it  is 
written  in  a  simple  style,  yet  it  is  both 
dignified  and  stimulating. 

Retailing  —  Principles  and  Practices 

Workbook.  Richert.  Kauffman. 

Gregg.  $.80. 

A  well  organized  workbook  of  the 
comprehensive  type,  consisting  of  re¬ 
tailing  problems,  projects,  and  exer¬ 
cises,  including  necessary  blank  forms. 
The  first  part  of  the  book  deals  with 
the  four  principal  divisions  of  retail¬ 
ing — buying,  advertising,  selling  and 
management. 

The  second  part  deals  with  (a) 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  qualities 
needed  by  the  successful  salesperson 
and  store  executive,  and  (b)  training 
in  the  personal  skills  needed  by  the 
average  beginning  retailing  employee. 

This  workbook  can  be  used  with 
any  independent  text  in  retailing,  and 
can  also  be  used  where  the  subject  is 
taught  by  the  reference-library  method, 
since  each  lesson  contains  reading  as¬ 
signments  in  a  number  of  well-known 
texts. 


/’  A 

SummaxSaiiioni 

Teachers 

KBMM  MMT.  Ml  »  •  CtMM  IHIT.  MKTI 

Thionqh  its  Snm— r  Samioat  far  Toacbm, 
TKMPU  UNIVKRSITT  offais  an  •stoorlT*  ana 
vaitod  Mlocttoa  of  gradaala  and  oadocgzada- 
ala  oounoa. 

Tba  progiaa  far  1941  baa  bora  tboaabtially 
arraag^  to  moot  tba  adncatioaal  aaada  of 
laacban  and  to  prorida  many  iavdiag  oppoi- 
hinitiaafai  laciaatioa. 

Wrifa  for  now,  illaaliaiad  booblat,  grapbl- 
eally  daocrlbing  tba  many  odyaalagaa  of 
TXMPIX  cunioalaau  oad  aariionwani, 
Addi%mm  oHiem  oi  th»  Xogfatror 
Broad  St.  Jt  Montgoaaazy  Ato.,  PkUa.,  Pa. 

TEMPLE 


Pencil  Mark 


IMAGINE  a  scale  so  finely  balanced 
that  it  can  weigh  a  delicate  pencil 
mark.  This  amazing  Analytical  Balance 
performs  this  miracle  with  ease,  preci¬ 
sion,  and  accuracy.  The  tiny  pencil 
mark  reproduced  above,  for  example, 
tips  the  scales  at  exactly  1/100  of  a 
milligram— which  is  approximately  one 
three-millionths  of  an  ounce. 

This  precision  instrument  is  one  of 
the  scientific  working  tools  used  in  the 
Research  Laboratories  of  Lehn  &  Fink, 
makers  of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  and 
Tooth  Powder.  It  is  so  sensitive  that  it 
must  be  kept  in  a  special  temperature- 
controlled  room.  Even  the  heat  of  your 
body  may  disturb  its  deli«ate  balance. 

Perhaps  you  aren’t  interested  in  Ana¬ 
lytical  Balances.  But  when  you  buy  a  den¬ 
tifrice  you  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  Lehn  &  Fink  maintain  a  modwn  labo¬ 
ratory  equipped  with  modem  apparatus. 

When  you  choose  Pebeco  you  can  be  sure 
that  you  are  buying  a  dentifrice  made  under 
rigid  standards  of  quality-control,  which 
are  enforced  in  this  modem  laboratory. 

For  more  than  50  years  the  Pebeco  trade¬ 
mark  has  been  an  assurance  of  quality  and 
integrity.  It’s  a  protection  that  costs  you 
nothing  extra. 

When  in  New  Jersey,  don’t  fail  to  visit 
the  Lehn  &  Fink  plant  in  Bloomfield.  Send 
for  a  sample  tin  of  Pebeco  Tooth  Powder- 
free.  Address:  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp., 
Dept.  NJE-241,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 

P€B€CO 

TOOTH  PASTE  AND  TOOTH  POWDER 

OoMrtisbt  IMl  bp  Late  A  Ftek  Osr9* 

Made  by  Lehn  &  Pink  Products  Corp. 
Makers  of  “Lysol”  disinfectant 
and  Rinds  Honey  &  .41mond  Cream 
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TWO  FAILURES  and  THE  YARDSTICK 


By  Paul  H.  Van  Ness,  Scotch  Plains 


There  was  a  schoolmate  of  mine. 
He  was  a  likeable  chap,  but  his  read¬ 
ing  was  poor:  his  history  and  geog¬ 
raphy  would  win  no  prizes,  and 
arithmetic  was  the  bane  of  his  exist¬ 
ence.  He  and  the  public  school  parted 
company  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade. 
Whether  or  not  the  public  school  mark¬ 
ed  this  parting  by  the  award  of  a  di¬ 
ploma,  I  don’t  know.  If  it  did  make 
such  an  award,  however,  it  did  it  with 
a  sly  grin,  because  everybody  knew 
that  he  was  a  failure. 


early  high  school.  He,  also,  was  a 
failure. 


There’s  a  sequel  to  these  two  brief 
biographies.  When  the  first  quit 
school,  he  started  tinkering  with  cars 
in  his  back  yard.  Today,  he’s  as  fine 
a  mechanic  as  I’ve  ever  seen.  What’s 
more,  he  is  a  highly  respected  member 
of  the  community,  owns  a  thriving  ga¬ 
rage.  and  gives  steady  employment  to 
three  or  four  men. 


Again,  there  was  another  schoolmate. 
He  was  a  colored  boy  a  year  or  so  older 
than  myself.  I  caught  up  with  him  in 
the  second  grade,  and  passed  him  in  the 
third.  The  last  time  I  ran  into  him 
was  during  my  sophomore  year  in  col¬ 
lege.  He  was  still  plugging  along  in 


BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 


Mrmbcr  Nationa/  AMociaCion  of  Teachers’  Atencies 
711-12-13  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Walnut  and  Juniper  Streets  Pennypacker  1223 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Reliable,  Selective  Placement  Service  for  School  Officials  and  Teachers 
Home  phone:  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  2774-W  Myrton  A.  Bryant,  Pres. 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS' AGENCY 


Member  of  National  Aseociatinn  of  Teachera’  Asencies 

Established  1855  Charles  W.  Mulford,  Prop. 

36«  FirTH  AVEM  E,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETIVEEX  »4th  and  3,5th  STREETS 

Branch  Office:  1836  EUCLID  AVE..  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  regleter  only  reliable  candidates. 
Service  free  to  school  officials. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 


Teachers  for  Schools  —  Schools  for  Teachers —  Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Service  Free  to  Schools — Economical  for  Teachers 


Kingsley  1745-1746 


Personal,  discriminating  service 


E.  F,  Maloney,  Mgr. 


You  entrust  your  legal  affairs  to  a  lawyer,  your  health  to  a  physician.  Isn't  your  professional 
career  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  expert  guidance?  Our  experience  is  your  safeguard. 


GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


EsUblished  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  61tt 

Member  N'otioruil  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Over  Half  a  Century  of  Service  at  the  Hame  -Addretm 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


Member  of  National  Aseociatinn  of  Teachers’  A«enclee 

Established  1898  Reginald  L.  Fernald.  Manager 

.tigonquln  4-746T  70  FIFTH  AVENXE,  NEW  YORK 

Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools 
All  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements 


H.  R.  SOPER,  Proprietor  EST.ABI.IKHED  191!)  .MISS  W.  WILLIA.MS,  Manager 


ALLIED  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


.500  FIFTH  -AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
“The  Utmost  Courtesy  at  All  Times — Service  Unexcelled” 
Registration  Form  on  Request  —  Write  Department  “J” 
Membf'r;  National  Association  of  Teachers  .\ffencies 


Xegroes  in  dancing.  He  died  of  pneu¬ 
monia  as  a  result  of  overwork. 

Here,  then,  were  two  boys,  both 
having  within  them  the  seeds  of  suc¬ 
cess:  both  labeled  as  failures  in  school. 
Apparently,  these  two  were  not  much 
harmed  by  this  experience.  'They  were, 
I  think,  exceptions.  Children  have  a 
tendency  to  be  what  they  are  expected 
to  be.  If  you  give  them  responsibility, 
they  will  usually  rise  to  it.  If  you  tell 
them  often  enough  that  they  are  fail¬ 
ures,  they  will  usually  in  this  too  live 
up  to  your  expectations. 


And  the  other?  He  died  on  Jan. 
1 5,  1934.  In  his  27  brief  years  he  had 
become  the  outstanding  leader  of 
Negro  concert  dancing  in  the  United 
States.  For  his  performances  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  he  had 
received  the  highest  critical  acclaim. 
In  a  studio  maintained  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense.  he  trained  other  less  fortunate 


If  HY  WAS  IT  that  these  two  boys  were 
labeled  failures?  Largely  because  the 
school  measured  all  children  with  a 
single  standard,  their  ability  to  master 
an  academic  routine.  Now  if  you  are 
measuring  a  single  product,  a  single 
standard  of  measurement  is  perfectly 
all  right.  A  yardstick  will  serve  very 
well  for  measuring  any  amount  of 
calico.  But  when  you  start  measuring 
(jotatoes  and  electricity  and  milk  as 
well,  your  yardstick  alone  is  hardly 
adequate. 

In  the  public  school,  we  come  in 
contact  with  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people.  The  scholars  of  the  future 
do  pass  through  our  doors.  But  so 
also  do  the  artists  and  the  elevator 
operators  and  the  factory  hands.  We 
trj’  to  prepare  them  all  for  life  in  a 
world  ^at  sets  a  high  value  on  aca¬ 
demic  ability.  But  that  same  world 
also  sets  a  high  value  on  other  things: 
emotional  stability  and  initiative  and 
ability  to  cooperate,  and  special  talent 
and  a  multitude  more.  A  good  share 
of  any  one  will  compensate  for  many 
weaknesses. 


So  we  in  the  schools  are  coming  to 
realize  that  the  single  standard  of  aca¬ 
demic  ability,  important  though  it  is, 
is  hardly  adequate  for  judging  success 
or  failure.  We  are  broadening  our 
report  cards  in  the  hope  of  giving  a 
more  complete  picture  of  the  work  of 
the  whole  child.  We  are  adapting  our 
curricula  in  the  attempt  to  offer  to 
every  child  tasks  that  will  challenge 
him  to  work  to  the  limit  of  his  capacity, 
tasks  fitted  to  develop  his  latent 
abilities. 


I 


I 


We  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  criterion  of  success  in  school  will 
be,  not  the  child’s  achievement  in  mas¬ 
tering  a  system  of  academic  knowledge, 
but  rather,  his  ability  and  habit  of 
working  at  the  top  of  his  capacity  at 
whatever  task  is  before  him.  When 
that  day  comes,  we  will  have  reached 
the  level  of  wisdom  shown  by  that  un¬ 
known  pioneer  who  scrawled  on  the 
plank  over  the  grave  of  a  comrade, 
“Here  lies  por  Bill.  He  done  his 
durndest.  Angels  could  have  did  no 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


•  FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY  • 


Bamberger’s  Will  Sponsor 
Scholastic  Art  Exhibition 


A  New  Jersey  high  school  art 
exhibition  will  be  held  February 
24  to  March  8  at  L  Bamberger 
&  Co.  in  Newark.  Finalists  in 
the  New  Jersey  elimination  con¬ 
test  and  exhibition  will  be  sent 
to  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  for  competition  with  final¬ 
ists  from  other  secondary  school 
areas  throughout  the  nation.  The 
annual  awards  are  sponsored  by 
Scholastic  Magazine.  Two  schol¬ 
arships  will  be  awarded  to  New 
Jersey  students. 


Government  Prepares 
Conservation  Library 

Teaching  aids  and  suggestions 
to  promote  conservation  educa 
tion  and  practice  in  both  rural 
and  city  communities  are  offered 
by  tbe  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
in  several  publications  announced 
today.  Twelve  bulletins  form  a 
compart  library  of  reference  facts 
and  recommendations  in  this  field 
of  education. 


Association  Helps  Finance 
Tenure  and  Salary  Appeal 
Of  Carteret  Schools  Head 


Preston  Smith  Retires; 
Merity  Is  Bayonne  Head 

BAYONNE— Preston  H.  Smith, 
former  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  retired  as  Superintendent 
of  Schools  on  January  1.  Mr. 
Smith  joined  the  Bayonne  system 
in  1899,  and  was  Superintendent 
for  24  years.  He  has  long  been 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners,  and  was  one  of  the 
best-known,  and  most  active 
superintendents  in  New  Jersey. 

He  is  succeeded  as  Superin¬ 
tendent  by  Dr.  Howard  E. 
Merity,  high  school  principal, 
with  Edward  Berman,  principal 
of  the  vocational  high  school,  as 
assistant  superintendent.  Dr. 
Walter  F.  Robinson,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  visual  education  as¬ 
sociation,  succeeds  Dr.  Merity. 


AROUND  THE  STATE 


Commissioner's  Rule 
Cuts  Loss  of  Salary 
In  Tenure  Job  Shift 

While  there  may  be  some  sal¬ 
ary  reduction  when  a  position  is 
abolished  and  its  tenure-holder 
given  another  teaching  position, 
there  are  reasonable  limits.  This 
is  the  sense  of  a  decision  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  in 
the  case  of  Elizabeth  Kelley,  a 
Red  Bank  teacher. 

M  iss  Kelley’s  position  as  visit¬ 
ing  teacher  at  a  salary  of  $2300 
was  abolished  by  the  Red  Bank 
Board,  which  later  offered  her  a 
position  teaching  in  the  high 
school  at  $1500.  Investigation 
showed  the  average  salary  of 
high  school  teachers  with  a 
length  of  service  in  the  district 
identical  with  Miss  Kelley’s  was 
$2050.  The  Commissioner  ruled 
that  this  is  the  salary  which 
should  be  paid  to  Miss  Kelley. 

Miss  Kelley  was  denied  her 
former  salary  of  $2300  on  the 
ground  that  the  special  type  of 
service  abolished  was  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  classification  from  that  of  a 
high  school  teacher  of  -  regular 
subjects. 


Jersey  Schools  Help 
In  Model  Inauguration 

Fifteen  New  Jersey  high  schools 
were  represented  at  the  Model 
Inaugural  held  at  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity  on  January  17  and  18. 
Faculty  members  from  these  in¬ 
stitutions  served  as  advisory  com¬ 
mittees  at  the  model  caucuses, 
inaugural  ceremonies,  and  con¬ 
gressional  sessions. 

Leonardo,  Matawan,  Barnegat, 
Woodstown,  Riverside,  Camden, 
Collingswood,  Atlantic  City,  Man- 
asquan,  Salem,  Trenton.  Haddon 
Heights,  Palmyra,  Vineland,  and 
Paulsltoro  high  schools  took  part. 


Industrial  Arts  Group 
Backs  Extension  Course 

The  Bergen  County  Industrial 
Arts  Club  is  conducting  its  an¬ 
nual  Rutgers  Extension  course 
under  thti  supervision  of  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ert  .\.  Campbell,  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Industrial  Arts,  with  a 
class  membership  of  36. 

Five  classes  at  Glen  Rock  Jr. 
High  were  devoted  to  metal  spin¬ 
ning  and  have  been  completed. 

The  officers  of  the  club  are 
Lester  Wilding,  Ramsey,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Edward  Opsut,  Oradell, 
Vice  President,  and  Arthur  O. 
Stone,  Rutherford.  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  John  .‘'teemstra  of 
Paterson  is  chairman  of  the 
course  committee. 


•  Haddonfield  —  The  Leisure 
Time  School  is  offering  a  course 
in  Principles  of  Aviation. 

•Toms  River — An  evening- vo¬ 
cational  school  has  been  opened 
on  a  five-day,  twelve-week  sched¬ 
ule.  General  building  construc¬ 
tion  and  auto  mechanics  are 
features. 

•  Pitman — Proposals  for  a  new 
gymnasium  will  be  submitted  to 
the  voters  along  with  the  regular 
budget  on  February  11. 

•  Newark  —  A  pupil-made 
“stained-glass”  window  featured 
the  Elliott  Street  School  Christ¬ 
mas.  It  was  illuminated  nightly 
during  the  holidays. 

•  Atlantic  City — A  lecture  by 
Vincent  Sheean  was  sponsored 
here  by  the  Teachers'  Association. 

•  Elizabeth — The  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  commended  the  Elizabeth 
Teachers’  Association  for  its 
work  on  behalf  of  national  de¬ 
fense.  It  also  commended  County 
Superintendent  Johnson  for  his 
protest  “against  the  unfair  and 
unreliable  attack  against  educa¬ 
tion  by  organized  and  special 
interest  groups.” 

•  Newark — After  cutting  $53,125 
from  the  original  budget,  the 
Board  of  Education  has  agreed 
on  a  $11,202,521  expenditure  for 
schools  next  year. 

•  Woodbury  —  .\n  audiometer 
purchased  with  profits  from 
school  plays  has  been  made 
available  to  Gloucester  County 
schools. 


•  Sussex — Sixty  couples  attended 
a  Teachers’  Qub  dance. 

•  Camden — The  high  school  art 
club  designed  and  sold  a  1941 
calendar  with  national  shrines  as 
its  theme. 

•East  Orange — L.  C.  Wilsey  of 
Essex  County  became  president 
of  the  State  Recreation  Execu¬ 
tives’  Association  at  a  Christmas 
Party. 

•PoMPTON  Lakes — William  H. 
Flaharty  of  Scotch  Plains  has 
been  selected  as  the  new  high 
school  principal. 

•Asbury  Park  —  William  G. 
Lucas  of  the  high  school  faculty 
will  probably  be  in  charge  of  a 
72-hour  ground  school  aviation 
training  course.  Mr.  Lucas  has  a 
private  pilot’s  license. 

•Morris  County— Through  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Harry  A.  Wann. 
Netcong  and  Wharton  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  budget  provision 
this  year  for  manual  training. 
Netcong  is  also  considering  some 
salary  increases,  while  Wharton 
may  enlarge  its  high  school  build¬ 
ing  to  provide  a  gymnasium  as 
well  as  m.t.  and  home  economics 
space. 

•  Elizabeth — The  Union  County 
Teachers  Conference  gave  its 
annual  dinner  for  state  legisla¬ 
tors  from  the  county.  About  100 
attended. 

•  Camden — The  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  County  Vocational 
School  is  holding  a  card  party 
and  dance  to  finance  the  purchase 
of  a  motion  picture  machine. 


The  Association  will  give  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  to  C.  F.  Deng- 
ler  of  Carteret  in  his  attempt  to 
determine  his  tenure  as  super¬ 
vising  principal  in  Carteret.  The 
death  of  one  board  member  left 
the  Carteret  board  split  4-4  on 
the  reemployment  of  Mr.  Deng- 
ler. 

He  appeared  at  school  on  the 
first  day  of  his  fourth  year  and 
continued  to  render  service.  He 
finished  his  full  year  as  super¬ 
vising  principal. 

Mr.  Dengler  is  attempting  to 
collect  his  salary  and  is  insti¬ 
tuting  a  new  case  to  determine 
his  tenure  rights.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  has  already  ruled  in  his 
favor  so  far  as  his  salary  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  case  has  been  appealed 
to  the  State  Board.  The  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  has  voted  $200 
for  defending  this  appeal. 

First  Future  Teachers 
Chapter  at  Paterson 

Students  at  the  Paterson  State 
Teachers  College  have  completed 
organization  of  the  first  New  Jer¬ 
sey  chapter  of  the  Future  Teach¬ 
ers  of  America,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Education  Association. 
Membership  for  this  year  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  freshman  and  sopho¬ 
more  students.  Sixty-five  students 
have  joined.  Dr.  Kenneth  B. 
White,  Director  of  Personnel,  is 
sponsor  of  the  organization. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  FTA 
at  Paterson  is  to  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  lower  division  stu¬ 
dents  to  study  the  profession  of 
teaching  at  all  levels,  thereby 
assisting  them  to  decide  what 
professional  curriculum  they 
wish  to  follow.  The  chapter  also 
aims  to  give  college  students 
practice  in  working  together  in 
a  democratic  way  on  problems 
of  the  teaching  profession  and 
of  the  entire  nation. 

Some  of  the  programs  and 
projects  the  chapter  is  planning 
this  year  include  speakers  on 
educational  subjects,  panel  dis¬ 
cussions  by  student  members,  ob¬ 
servation  in  elementary  school 
assemblies  and  classrooms,  and 
the  sponsorship  of  FTA  clubs  in 
one  or  more  high  schools  in  the 
Paterson  area. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  FTA  will 
spread  in  other  teachers  colleges 
and  in  many  high  schools 
throughout  the  state.  When  there 
are  several  chapters  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  affiliation  will  be  sought  with 
the  State  Education  Association 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  of  Future 
Teachers  of  America. 
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Vocational  Defense  Training 
For  NYA  Youth  Is  Under  Way 


Awarded  Safety  Scholarship  I  Paterson  Vocational 


Federal  vocational  defense 
training  for  the  NYA  youth  is 
under  way  at  the  NYA  residence 
centers.  It  will  gradually  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  the  work  centers,  and 
finally  to  the  school  project 
group  of  NYA  enrollees. 

This  is  the  New  Jersey  phase 
of  a  $7,500,000  program  ap¬ 
proved  by  Congress  last  October. 
Under  it  State  Boards  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  and  local 
schools  will  provide  related  in¬ 
struction — with  emphasis  on  such 
courses  as  blue  print  reading, 
shop  arithmetic,  and  basic  train¬ 
ing  in  vocations  most  valuable 
to  national  defense  activities. 
NYA  is  responsible  for  on-the- 
job  work  experience  through 
projects  devoted  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  goods  for  sponsoring 
public  agencies. 

The  residence  centers  at  which 
the  New  Jersey  program  is  in 
effect  are  Verona,  Haledon,  Ben- 
dix,  Haddonfield  and  Green 
Bank. 


New  Heads 
Of  Local  Associations 


Middle<«ex  County 
Middlesex  County  Shop  Men’s 
Assn. — Archibald  Thomas 
Dunellen  Teachers’  Assn. — 
Burt  Van  Buren 
Highland  Park  Teachers’  Club 
— Dorothy  Williams 
■Sayreville  Teachers’  Club — 
Ella  Boehm 

South  Amboy  Teachers’  Assn. 
— Helen  Applegate 
South  River  Teachers’  Assn. — 
Ann  Appleby 
Warren  County 
Warren  County  Education 
Assn.— Albert  Sheninger 


Mary  E.  Hayes,  vice-principal 
of  School  No.  1,  Jersey  City,  has 
been  awarded  a  scholarship  for 
a  year’s  study  at  the  National 
Center  for  Safety  Education  at 
New  York  University.  The  award 
was  made  by  the  National  Con¬ 
servation  Bureau,  accident-pre¬ 
vention  division  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Ex¬ 
ecutives.  She  has  been  granted  a 
year’s  leave  of  absence  by  the 
Jersey  City  board. 


Occupational  Adjustment 

Is  Studied  By  Principals 


Jersey  Justice  Hits 
Jersey's  Tax  System 


Still  Another  Committee 
IsOrganizedToConsider 
Democratic  Citizenship 

Plans  for  improving  the 
.\inerican  secondary  school’s  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  for  citizenship 
will  be  developed  by  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  for  Demo¬ 
cratic  Citizenship  of  the  National 
Association  of  ^condary  School 
Principals  and  the  National 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 
Dr.  Paul  B.  Jacobson  of  Chicago 
is  chairman.  The  General  Educa¬ 
tion  Board  has  approved  a  grant 
under  which  a  two-year  period  of 
work  by  the  committee  will  be 
carried  out. 

The  plan  calls  for  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  develope  resource  units 
for  the  use  of  teachers  in  classes 
where  problems  in  the  socio-civic 
area  are  studied.  Each  of  these 
units  will  deal  with  a  tension- 
point  in  contemporary  world 
affairs  or  .American  life  about 
which  secondary  school  teachers 
should  ^  able  to  help  youth  to 
think  and  act  more  intelligently. 

The  second  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  the  writing  of 
narrative  units  for  use  by 
students  in  the  study  of  the 
problems  dealt  with  in  the  re¬ 
source  units. 


“When  more  unscientific  taxes 
are  imposed.  New  Jersey  will 
impose  them,”  Federal  Judge 
William  Clark  told  the  New 
York,  Susquehanna  and  Western 
Railroad.  Judge  Clark,  who  tra¬ 
ditionally  shaves  himself  with  his 
tongue,  advised  the  railroads  not 
to  join  others  in  asking  for  a 
review  of  the  recent  decision  of 
Judge  Forman. 

“New  Jersey,”  he  said,  “pro¬ 
ceeds  almost  entirely  upon  a 
principle  of  convenience.  You 
see  the  property  and  you  sock  it.” 


A  nationwide  survey  of  grad¬ 
uates  and  school-leavers,  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  students  from 
the  secondary  schools  are  trained 
to  enter  the  business  and  in¬ 
dustrial  world,  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  ^condary-School  Princi¬ 
pals  under  the  direction  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Landy,  425  West  123rd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

The  survey  will  be  conducted 
by  several  hundred  selected 
school  systems  throughout  the 
country.  These  schools  will  ex¬ 
amine  their  own  graduates  and 
the  business  and  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  in  their  communities,  and 
evaluate  their  curriculums  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  occupational  pur¬ 
suits  of  their  students. 

The  aim  of  the  study  is  to 
interest  secondary  schools  in  the 
training,  through  the  school,  of 
boys  and  girls  in  a  better  occu¬ 
pational  adjustment. 


THEY  BREAK  INTO  PRINT 


Lavinia  LaManna,  Librarian  of 
Franklin  School,  Newark,  is  the 
compiler  of  Readings  for  Italian, 
No.  13  in  H.  W.  Wilson’s  Read¬ 
ing  for  Background  Series.  It 
lists  and  annotates  254  books 
giving  atmosphere  and  back¬ 
ground  for  teachers  and  pupils 
in  Italian  classes.  ($.35  each, 
less  in  quantities.) 


Effa  Preston’s  “Peppy’s  Diary” 
is  reprinted  in  the  November 
Teachers’  Digest.  Peppy  made 
her  debut  in  the  Octobn  Review. 


“Now  that  War  Has  Come — 
What  Now,  Students?”  is  the 
theme  of  an  article  by  Eugene 
T.  Ferraro  of  Little  Falls  in  the 
December  Secondary  Education. 
Mr.  Ferraro  holds  that  it  is  in 
problems  not  in  solutions  that 
history  repeats  itself.  The  same 
issue  also  contains  “Teach  More 
American  History  to  Save  Dem¬ 
ocracy”  by  Ralph  Adams  Brown 
of  Jamesburg. 


Consumer  Class  Plans  Offered 
Consumers  Union  now  offers  a 
new  type  of  consumer  education 
aid — the  Consumer  Class  Plan. 
Each  class  plan  is  a  complete, 
self-contained  unit  planned  for 
one  hour's  teaching. 

This  month’s  plans  cover  gift¬ 
giving,  toys,  bicycles,  ice  skates, 
judging  textile,  blankets,  lux¬ 
uries,  consumer  quiz. 

Sample  lesson  plans  may  be 
bad  free  on  request  from  Con¬ 
sumers  Union,  17  Union  Square 
West,  New  York  City. 


The  School  Press  Review,  in 
its  December  issue  has,  “It  is 
Sometimes  Good  to  Change,”  by 
H.  Marie  Housel,  Faculty  Adviser 
of  “The  Tattler,”  Greenwood 
School,  Hamilton  Township. 


Education  Digest  reprints  an 
article  on  Cooperative  Salary 
Scheduling  by  Dr.  Guy  L  Hille- 
boe  of  Rutherford  from  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  Schools. 


Jerseymen  contributed  a  large 
part  of  the  January  Nation’s 
Schools.  Included  were  “Safety 
Begins  in  the  Grades”  by  WQ- 
liam  E.  Hayes  of  Raritan,  an 
introduction  to  the  Atlantic  City 
schools  by  Floyd  A.  Potter, 
“Lessons  in  Food  Guidance,”  by 
Florence  W.  Roenigk  of  Eliza¬ 
beth;  and  pictures  of  the  Mal¬ 
colm  S.  Mackay  School  of 
Tenafly. 


System  Wins  Praise; 
Severa  I  Appointments 


New  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  were  recom¬ 
mended  by  Commissioner  Charles 
H.  Elliott  at  the  January  meeting 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
They  were  .\ssistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  Ernest  A.  Harding  to  re¬ 
place  Mr.  Strahan,  and  Superin¬ 
tendent  James  A.  Nugent  of 
Jersey  City  to  replace  Superin¬ 
tendent  Preston  H.  Smith,  re¬ 
tired.  Roy  L.  Shafer,  President  of 
Newark  State  Teachers  College, 
was  appointed  as  a  teachers’  col¬ 
lege  representative. 

The  Commissioner  also  recom¬ 
mended  the  appointment  of 
Daniel  J.  Ricker,  Superintendent 
of  Cape  Ma>  City,  as  County 
Superintendent  in  Cape  May 
County  in  place  of  Thomas  J. 
Durell,  new  assistant  commis- 


The  Alpha  Pi  (Rutgers)  (Chap¬ 
ter  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa  is  send¬ 
ing  to  New  Jersey  newspapers  a 
series  of  interesting  and  well- 
prepared  releases  featuring  cap¬ 
sule  statistics  on  New.  Jersey 
schools.  They  originate  with  the 
Research  Committee. 


These  appointments  were  all 
referred  to  the  Board’s  Advisory 
Committee. 

The  Board  authorized  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  additional  safety  equip¬ 
ment  for  a  number  of  the  state 
educational  institutions,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  lengthy  discussion  of 
vocational  education  problems. 

Members  commented  at  length 
upon  the  vocational  activities  in 
Paterson,  where  the  board  has 
purchased  a  factory  building  and 
is  preparing  it  for  use  in  its  adult 
work.  Paterson  officials  have 
given  high  praise  to  the  schools’ 
contrihution  to  employment  and 
income  in  that  city. 


Bergen  Asks  New  Plan 
For  Vocational  School 


BERGEN  COUNTY— A  coun¬ 
ty-supported  vocational  school 
doesn’t  suit  the  freeholders.  They 
have  indicated  that  they  will 
come  before  the  legislature  this 
year  asking  for  authority  to 
assess  the  local  districts  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  pupils 
sent  to  the  proposed  school. 
There  is  general  agreement  in 
the  county  on  the  need  for  some 
kind  of  vocational  education  on 
a  county-wide  basis. 


Housman  Will  Discuss 
Pension  Fund  Problems 


The  January  issue  of  “The 
Grade  Teacher”  contains  an 
article  entitled,  “Advertfeing 
with  Literature”  written  by  H. 
Marie  Housel,  teacher  in  Green¬ 
wood  School,  Hamilton  Town¬ 
ship. 


A  series  of  ten  lectures  on  the 
Pension  Fund  will  be  given  at 
Newark  State  Teachers  College 
this  spring  by  Ida  E.  Housman. 
The  series  will  start  on  Tuesday, 
March  4,  and  will  be  given  on 
Tuesdays,  from  4:15  to  5:30. 

Miss  Housman  is  well  known 
as  the  author  of  Pension  Facts 
for  Teachers.  Membership  in  the 
course  is  open  to  any  teacher 
or  person  interested  in  pensions. 
The  fee  for  the  series  is  $5. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Attention  Calling  Dept. 


A  recent  publication  which  de- 
•^erves  teacher  support  is  Teach-  | 
KRs’  Digest.  In  Readers’  Digest 
form  it  condenses  and  reprints 
significant  articles  by  teachers 
for  teachers.  In  particular  it 
watches  closely  the  teacher  asso¬ 
ciation  magazines,  which  the 
Review  naturally  considers  sig¬ 
nificant. 

The  Review's  batting  average 
in  tbe  new  digest  is  exceptionally 
high.  Capsuled  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  issue  were  Tom  Barnes’ 
Please  Teacher',  Cecil  Roberts’ 
What  Would  You  Do,  and  a  re¬ 
cent  editorial  on  The  Soft  Gen¬ 
eration. 

The  Teachers’  Digest  is  edited 
by  Allan  Carpenter  and  pub¬ 
lished  at  .S20  North  Michigan 
\ve..  Chicago.  III.  Subscription. 
|>er  year. 

Defense  Plans  Offer 
Basis  for  State  Boom 

Year-end  predicters  saw  1941 
as  a  lumm  year  for  New  Jersey, 
mainly  with  a  defense  basis.  U. 
S.  Department  of  Commerce  esti¬ 
mates  give  the  state  $1,692,322,- 
316  in  emergency  contracts  for 
planes,  destroyers,  chinaware, 
khaki,  potato  choppers,  etc. 

The  same  source  places  the 
national  figure  at  slightly  over 
ten  billions,  with  California, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
trailing  New  Jersey  at  the  gravy 
boat. 

Since  the  .State’s  annual  out- 
l>ut  is  three  billions,  the  emer¬ 
gency  gives  it  about  a  thirty  per 
lent  boost. 


Local  Government  Board  | 
Hits  New  Jersey  Method  I 
Of  Handling  School  Tax  i 

The  method  of  distributing 
state  school  taxes  takes  a  rap 
from  a  new  quarter  with  the  sec¬ 
ond  report  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  ^ard  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Local  Government. 

-Says  the  Board,  “In  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  the  method  used  .  .  . 
has  produced  inequitable  results. 
Some  municipalities  already  stag¬ 
gering  under  a  heavy  burden  and 
confronted  with  extremely  seri¬ 
ous  financial  difficulties  are  actu¬ 
ally  receiving  less  than  they  con¬ 
tribute  for  school  taxes,  while 
others  in  sound  condition  are  re- 
1  ceiving  more  than  they  con- 
'  tribute. 

“A  review  of  this  situation  may 
Ik*  liesirable  with  the  objective 
of  ameliorating  the  burden  inso- 
far  as  the  same  affects  munici- 
palities  in  unsound  financial  con 
(lit  ion.” 

The  Board  also  discusses 
“mandatory  legislation,”  pointing 
out  that  the  term  is  frequently 
misused  and  misunderstood.  “The 
majority  of  these  laws  are  sound 
in  principle,”  says  the  Board, 
“desirable  and  in  most  cases  i 
I  necessary  safeguards  for  effective 
functioning  in  the  field  of  local  ' 
government.” 

The  Board  admits  that  others 
are  ill-advised  and  unnecessary. 

I  concluding  that  “no  sweeping 
generalization  or  wholesale 
I  elimination  of  these  laws  would 
I  by  any  manner  of  means  be  justi- 
'  fied.” 


The  stinging  rod  wasn’t 
their  only  punishment 


19  Communities  Escape 
Financial  Strait  jacket 

TRKNTON — Improved  fiscal 
rondilions  during  the  past  year 
resulted  in  the  release  of  nineteen 
Ilf  the  fifty-seven  municipalities 
which  were  placed  under  the 
'ii|)ervision  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  in  1938  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  Fiscal  Supervision 
Act. 

Municipalities  released  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  were:  Alloway 
Township.  Atlantic  Highlands, 
Rarnegat  City,  Buena  Vista 
Township,  Cape  May  City,  Cape 
May  Point.  Elmer,  Fieldsboro. 
Glassboro,  Gloucester  City,  King- 
wood,  Long  Beach,  Matawan, 
Monroe  Township  in  Gloucester 
County,  North  Wildwood  City. 
Raritan  Township  in  Monmouth 
County,  Sea  Isle  City,  Waterford 
Township.  West  Cape  May. 


Nuraea  Will  Meet 

The  New  Jersey  State  School 
Nurses’  Association  will  meet  in 
Trenton  on  February  13.  There 
will  be  a  business  session  at 
1 1 :00  A.  M..  followed  by  lunch¬ 
eon  and  a  party. 


Child  and  Kindergarten 
Is  ACE  Bulletin  Theme 

East  Orange — The  local  Child- 1 
hood  Education  branch  is  pre-  • 
paring  a  bulletin.  “Your  Child  ! 
and  Your  Kindergsrten.”  It  will 
he  presented  in  March  to  board 
of  education  members,  princi¬ 
pals.  and  parents. 

Newark — “Remember.  Teach 
er.  take  it  easy.”  was  one  of 
lessons  given  ACE  teachers  at  a 
session  on  arts  in  the  classroom. 
Marguerite  Marquart,  director  of 
art.  also  emphasized  that  the 
children’s,  rather  than  the  teach¬ 
er’s  interests  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  classroom  planning. 

On  February  11  the  branch 
will  hold  a  “patriotic  tea.” 
Principals,  vice-principals,  and 
nurses  will  be  guests. 

Trenton — The  baUet.  “Robin 
Hood,”  with  Edwin  Strawbridge 
and  the  Junior  Ballet  Company 
was  scheduled  for  Central  High 
School  on  January  22  under  .\CE 
auspices. 

Atlantic  City — ACE’s  ways 
and  means  committee,  headed  by 
Emma  Graham,  is  selling  2000 
narcissus  bulbs  to  members  and 
friends  for  a  neat  branch  profit. 

Plainfield — Marv  Grissom 
spoke  on  “Negro  Spirituals”  to 
ihe  local  ACE. 


Uncomfortable  seating  today,  as 
in  the  early  schools,  is  a  hardship 
on  both  students  and  teachers. 


offers  exclusive  new  advancements 

in  beauty,  comfort  and  use  values 


N‘ 


'O  old-time  classroom  picture  is  really  needed  to 
emphasize  the  great  advancements  in  the  new 
American  Universal  desk-seats.  This  new  seating  is 
even  strikingly  superior  to  other  so-called  modern 
seating.  It  has  distinctive  new  sight  conservation 
features.  Greater  comfort  and  posture  help  are  pro¬ 
vided  .  Streamlining  is  the  practical  kind — for  greater 
service  and  use  values. 

Our  new  school  furniture 
catalog  gives  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  these  new  Amer¬ 
ican  Universal  desks  and  the 
equally  advanced  American 
Envoy  line  of  classroom 
chairs,  desk  and  tablet-arm 
chairs.  Send  for  a  copy  today. 


Eliminate 

Schoolroom 

Slouch 


GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 

Amenta  s  pioneers  in  comiortahle  public  seatini;  •  ManuUtturers  ot 
>t  h(X)l,  Fheatrc.C  hurch  Util  tori  um. Stadium  and  Transportation  seating 
A  I  and  DtitTibutors  tn  Prin>.ipal  Ctttti 


N.  Snellenburg  &  Co. 
Market,  11th  &  12th  Sts. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


American  Seating  Company 
1776  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Teachers  of  Social  Studies 

In  Conference  At  Classboro 


The  New  Jersey  Association  I 
of  Teachers  of  ^cial  Studies 
l)egins  its  annual  series  of  sec-  | 
tional  meetings  this  year  with 
a  Spring  Conference  at  Glass- 
Intro  on  Saturday,  February  8. 

The  theme:  What  the  Schools 
Are  Doing  for  National  De¬ 
fense  Through  Social  Studies. 

The  group  will  be  welcomed 
hy  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Bunce,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  State  Teachers  College 
at  Glassboro.  Dr.  Arthur  Cecil 
Bining  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  educator,  author, 
and  editor,  will  keynote  the  dis¬ 
cussion. 

The  discussion  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  panel,  of  which 
George  Letts,  Jr.,  is  chairman. 
This  panel  includes  George  Letts, 
Jr.,  Milton  T.  Bingham,  Nella 
If.  Cole,  Dr.  Harold  Wilson. 
Charles  W.  Fischer,  a  member  of 
a  board  of  education,  and  an 
elementary  teacher. 

Albert  M.  Bean,  Camden 
County  Snperintedent  of 
Schools,  a  most  inspirational 
speaker,  will  conclude  the  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  luncheon  which  will 
follow.  The  talks  will  be  “crys¬ 
tallized”  briefly  by  Samuel 
Vi  itchell.  State  Teachers  College. 

Grace  Croyle  Hankins  of  Wil¬ 
son  High  School,  Camden,  and 
Southern  District  Chairman,  is 
in  charge  of  arrangements. 


Northern  Conference 

The  Northern  District  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Social  Studies  group 
will  be  held  at  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College  on  Saturday, 
March  8. 

The  theme  of  the  conference 
will  be  How  Will  If  e  Bring 
Latin-America  into  Our  Courses 
of  Study?  It  will  try  to  show 
more  and  better  teaching  ma¬ 
terials  and  to  help  the  teacher 
get  these  materials  in  the  class¬ 
room  instruction. 

In  the  afternoon  there  will  be 
demonstrations  of  the  use  of 
visual  aids  in  the  classroom,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  means  of  pro¬ 
curing  them. 

Offer  Low  Royalties 
On  High  School  Plays 

Through  the  medium  of  the 
Royalty  Project  of  the  National 
Theatre  Conference  certain  rec¬ 
ommended  plays  are  available  to  ; 
high  schools  at  reduced  royal-  | 
ties.  These  plays  have  been  rec-  | 
ommended  for  production  by  the  I 
American  Educational  Theatre  j 
Association.  Information  concern¬ 
ing  the  reductions  and  the  pro-  ' 
cedure  in  obtaining  them  should 
be  addressed  to  Royalty  Project,  i 
National  Theatre  Conference,  i 
Western  Reserve  University,  : 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  i 


The  greatest  research  program 
ever  used  in  the 
launching  of  a  test  program 
stands  behind  the 
1940  Revision  of  the 
STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST 
D-E-F -G  -H 


Visual  Educators  Plan  Dinner 

Captain  Boh  Danskin,  Arctic 
explorer,  will  present  an  illus¬ 
trated  lecture  on  Greenland  Ad¬ 
venture  before  the  New  Jersey 
Visual  Education  Association  on 
February  6. 

A  dinner  meeting  will  be  held 
at  Morrow  High  School  in  Eng¬ 
lewood.  Commercial  exhibits  will 
he  on  display;  there  will  be  a 
steak  dinner,  and  several  inter¬ 
esting  films  will  be  shown. 


Jersey  City  Industry 
Helps  WorkerTraining 

JERSEY  CITY— Expert  crafts¬ 
men  from  the  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  Elevator  Company  are  serv¬ 
ing  as  instructors  in  Dickinson 
High  School.  They  are  training 
more  than  450  unemployed  men 
for  vital  national  defense  jobs. 
Their  classes  for  machine  oper¬ 
ators  are  running  22  hours  a  day. 
In  an  intensive  eight  to  10  weeks 
course,  students  are  qualified  to 
fit  into  jobs  which  normally 
would  require  months  of  study, 
.'^venty-five  per  cent  of  the  time 
— full  eight  hour  days — is  spent 
on  the  machines;  the  remainder 
is  devoted  to  blue  print  reading, 
measuring  instruments,  shop 
mathematics,  machine  technology 
and  shop  safety. 


Departmental  Heads 
Will  Meet  in  Newark 

The  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Departmental  Heads  of 
New  Jersey  will  meet  at  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers  College, 
Newark,  on  Saturday,  March  1, 
1941.  President  Blanche  E.  Riggs 
'  of  New  Brunswick  has  made  Pro- 
:  fessional  Improvement  Commit- 
I  tee  responsible  for  the  program. 

Members  of  that  committee 
I  are  Elizabeth  Albers.  Jersey 
City;  Edwin  Barton,  Elizabeth; 
.1.  Dwight  Daugherty,  Paterson; 
Erna  Lotze,  New  Brunswick; 
William  M.  Polishook,  East 
Orange;  Roger  B.  Saylor,  New¬ 
ark;  and  Ferdinand  Kertes, 
Perth  Aml)oy,  chairman. 


Money  Is  Available 
For  School  Growth 
Near  Defense  Plants 

Many  New  Jersey  communities 
will  be  covered  in  the  special 
study  of  all  school  facilities  at  or 
near  naval  yards,  army  and  naval 
reservations  and  bases  at  which 
housing  programs  for  defense 
workers  are  to  be  carried  out  or 
are  contemplated.  Estimates  of 
needed  school  facilities  in  the 
areas  affected  will  be  made  the 
basis  for  the  expenditure  of 
$150,000,000  for  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  federal  government 
in  connection  with  such  emer¬ 
gency  needs.  While  plans  are  not 
finally  completed,  increased  cur¬ 
rent  expenditures,  as  well  as  capi¬ 
tal  outlay  for  school  housing  may 
he  defrayed  hy  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment. 


Teacher  Clerk  Group 
Hold  Winter  Luncheon 

The  Newark  Teacher  Clerks 
\ssociation  and  the  New  Jersey 
State  Association  of  Teacher  As¬ 
sistants  to  the  Principal  held 
their  .Annual  Winter  Luncheon 
on  January  18  in  Newark.  Bridge 
and  games  were  played  after  the 
luncheon. 

Mrs.  Olive  Kohl,  President  of 
the  Newark  Teacher  Clerks  As¬ 
sociation  and  Margaret  Smith, 
President  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Association  of  Teacher  Assistants 
to  the  Principal  greeted  the 
guests.  The  committee  con¬ 
sisted  of  Ann  J.  Dempsey,  chair¬ 
man,  Dorothy  Highton,  Mrs.  Olive 
Kohl,  Sally  Danzis,  Mrs.  Brenda 
llalperin.  Mrs.  Gretchen  Seiler, 
Mrs.  Viola  Verniero.  Mrs.  Ann 
Block. 


Miss  Dismanl  Retires 
.Miss  Georginne  Dismant  of 
Middlehush,  who  has  long  repre¬ 
sented  Somerset  County  on  the 
Enrollment  Committee,  has  re¬ 
tired. 


I'hc  first  step  in  the  construction  of  new  forms  was  an 
evaluation  of  subject  matter  in  each  field  of  the  modern 
curriculum.  A  detailed  item  analysis  insured  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  all  non-functioning  items.  Equality  of  forms  was 
assured  by  an  extensive  experiment  involving  20,000  chil¬ 
dren  in  equated  groups.  The  norms  are  national  norms. 
Prepublication  administration  in  more  than  200  units  in 
.?3  states  involving  over  350,000  children  represents  the 
largest  single  group  ever  tested  in  such  a  program. 

Primary,  2  to  3  Intermediate,  4  to  6  Advanced,  7  to  9 

FORM  D  NOW  READY 

WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

Vonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York  Represented  by  C.  C.  Renick 


Manufacturers,  Legionnaires  Will  Pay 
To  Find  Out  What  Is  in  the  Textbooks 


Under  its  new  president,  who 
is  head  of  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company,  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturers  is  encour¬ 
aging  “educators  to  seek  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  private 
enterprise  system  so  that  this 
institution  can  be  explained  to 
students  more  effectively  -as  an 
indispensable  concept  of  the 
■American  Way  of  Life.” 

First  step:  to  hire  Professor 
of  Economics  Ralph  W.  Robey 
of  Columbia  “to  abstract  all  text¬ 
books  in  the  field  of  history,  civ¬ 
ics,  sociology  and  economics  in 
general  use.”  Members  of  the 
N.A.M.  want  to  know  whether 
they  contain  “material  preju¬ 


dicial  to  the  American  form  of 
government,  to  the  form  of  so¬ 
ciety  existing  here,  or  to  the 
American  system  of  free  enter¬ 
prise.” 

The  American  Legion  has  ap¬ 
pointed  R.  Worth  Shumaker,  a 
West  Virginia  schoolman,  assist¬ 
ant  national  Americanism  di¬ 
rector.  His  work  will  involve 
“specialized  research”  in  the  Le¬ 
gion’s  activities  in  the  field  of 
education.  The  Legion  currently 
is  engaged  in  a  campaign  “to 
eliminate  school  textbooks  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  un-American  con¬ 
cepts  into  the  classrooms  teaching 
the  social  sciences.” 
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Good  Argument 


There  was  quite  a  contest  on  last 
month  in  a  rural  district  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Some  of  the  more  progressive 
citizens  were  in  favor  of  increasing 
the  salaries  of  the  better  teachers  above 
the  SlOO  a  month  w'hich  is  minimum 
and  maximum. 

They  maintained  that  the  teachers 
came,  practiced  on  their  boys  and 
girls  for  a  year  to  two,  and  then  went 
somewhere  else  for  more  money. 

The  following  conversation  is  re¬ 
corded  between  two  board  members: 

“I’m  agin  spending  any  more  money 
on  these  schools.  They  cost  enough 
now.” 

“Jim,  that  hired  man  of  yours  is  a 
pretty  good  man,  ain’t  he?” 

“Sure  he  is.  Why?” 

“Well,  if  I  was  to  come  to  him  and 
try  to  get  him  away  from  you,  you’d 
give  him  another  dollar  or  so  a  month, 
wouldn’t  you?” 

“Sure,  I  would.” 

“Well,  I  ain’t  goin’  to  say  nothin’ 
more.  I  feel  the  same  way  about  the 
teachers  you  feel  about  your  hired 


Campbell  New  Head 
Jersey  City  Teachers 

Emmett  J.  Campbell,  principal  of 
Experimental  School  No.  5.  Jersey 
City,  was  elected  President  of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  City  Teachers’  Association,  at  a 
closely  contested  election  on  Tanuarv 
15. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  been  long  a«  tive  in 
teacher  welfare  work  in  the  Jerse\ 
City  Association;  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Jersey  Citv  Teachers’ 
Credit  Union.  He  has  also  been  active 
in  the  State  Association,  and  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee.  He  has  also  taken  a  keen  Interest 
in  Teachers’  Pension  Fund  affairs. 

Lawrence  Camisa.  Dean  of  Boys  at 
Snyder  High  School,  was  chosen  first 
vice  president.  Dudley  Meiers  of  the 
physical  training  department  of  Snyder 
High  School  becomes  second  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  Other  officers  are  treasurer. 
Jane  Valleau;  recording  secretary.  Mrs. 
Constance  Nichols;  financial  secretary. 
Mrs.  Mary  Davies  Murphv. 


ACTIVITIES 

An  Individualized  service  for  teachers,  especially 
In  progressive  schools.  Complete  units,  with 
visual  aids,  correlated  to  your  city  or  state 
Study  Course,  worked  out  on  any  subject  YOU 
designate.  25c  each. 

S^-nd  for  FREE  lint. 

ACTIVITIES 

Box  653  Grand  Central  Annex  New  York  City 


American  Education  Week 

1941 

With  American  Education  Week  for 
1940  not  yet  cold,  plans  are  already 
made  for  1941.  The  dates:  November 
9-15.  The  theme:  Education  for  a 
Strong  America.  Daily  Topics:  Sun¬ 
day,  Seeking  World  Order;  Monday, 
Building  Physical  Fitness;  Tuesday, 
Strengthening  National  Morale;  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Improving  Economic  Wellbe¬ 
ing;  Thursday,  Safeguarding  School 
Support;  Friday,  Learning  the  Ways 
of  Democracy;  Saturday,  Enriching 
Family  Life. 


No  Dues  Increase 
Says  President 

My  attention  has  been  called 
to  a  rumor  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  As¬ 
sociation  to  increase  the  member¬ 
ship  dues  to  $3.00  per  year. 
Please  be  advised  that  this  rumor 
is  not  true.  This  subject  has 
never  been  discussed  at  any  ex¬ 
ecutive  meeting.  Our  budget  com¬ 
mittee  has  set  up  a  finance  pro¬ 
gram  within  which  the  Associa¬ 
tion  must  function. 

Lelia  O.  Brown,  President. 


There’s  a  Reason,  a  Time  and  Place 


for  CHEWING  GUM 

A  Wholesome  Enjoyment  for  Everyone 


The  wholesome  fun  of 
chewing  gum  comes  nat¬ 
urally  to  everyone  —  just 
as  naturally  as  eating  or  resting, 
for  instance. 


Young  people  enjoy  the  fun  of 
chewing  gum  because  it  isa  perfectly 
normal,  healthy  American  custom 
—  a  custom  that  adds  so  much  to 
everybody’s  daily  life.  But  there 
is  a  time  and  a  place  for  chewing 
gum,  just  as  there  is  a  time  and  a 
place  for  eating,  resting  or  anything 
else  you  do. 

Although  the  problem  of  “when” 
and  “where”  to  enjoy  chewing  gum 
must  always  depend  on  the  good 
judgment  and  common  sense  of  each 
boy  and  girl,  outstanding  teachers 


andleadersarehelpingpointtheway. 

Popular,  successful  people,  for 
instance,  who  always  show  consid¬ 
eration  and  thoughtfulness  for 
others  enjoy  chewing  gum  them¬ 
selves  and  pass  it  around  to  friends. 
But  they  never  chew  it  when  they 
think  it  will  show  lack  of  considera¬ 
tion  for  others,  which  means  when¬ 
ever  formal  behavior  is  expected. 

Wide-awake,  active  young  Amer¬ 
icans  know  that  the  chewing  of 
gum  fits  in  naturally  around  the 
home;  driving  in  an  automobile; 
reading  or  studying  or  doing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  things.  In  fact, 
wherever  men,  women  and  children 
gather  together  informally  chewing 
gum  adds  to  their  enjoyment. 


Association  o/  Cheiomg  Gum  Manu/acturers,  Roszban^,  Statzn  Island,  N-T. 


As  An  Aid  To  Good  Teeth 

Chewing  gum  daily  helps 
keep  your  teeth  clean  and 
attractive. . . .  Another  good 
thing  is  that  it  provides 
healthful  chewing  exercise. 


FEBRUARY,  1941 
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Official  Publication 
!Seu)  Jersey  Edttcation  Association 

FEBRUARY,  1941 


Pension  Proposals 

As  I  SLAL.  about  this  time  of  year;  the  Pension  Fund  is 
much  in  the  news.  This  time  it  is  placed  there  by  pro¬ 
posals  that  no  payment  to  the  Fund  be  made  this  year. 
The  reasons  for  this  recommendation  are  not  wholly  clear. 
Much  of  the  comment  boils  down  to  this:  “The  Teachers 
Pension  Fund  is  sound  and  solvent;  therefore  it  doesn't 
need  State  money.  Others,  such  as  the  police  and  fire¬ 
men’s  funds,  are  unsound  and  insolvent;  therefore  the 
State  shouldn’t  give  them  any.” 

These  attacks  have,  however,  provoked  much  serious 
thought  about  the  situation  by  both  Association  and  pen¬ 
sion  board  officials.  From  that  thinking  have  come  sev¬ 
eral  suggestions  which  at  least  merit  consideration. 

One  involves  the  trend  of  state  contributions.  The 
amount  certified  to  the  State  for  payment  on  July  1,  1941, 
is  larger  than  the  amount  certified  last  year.  Part  of  that 
increase  is  in  the  so-called  “normal”  contribution— made 
to  match  the  payments  of  teachers  now  in  service.  That  is 
mainly  the  result  of  new  mortality  tables  adopted  by  the 
Trustees  last  year  on  recommendation  of  the  actuary, 
if  the  new  tables  based  on  experience  prove  sound,  this 
vear’s  increase  in  the  normal  contribution  should  not  be 
an  annual  affair. 

Equally  important  in  the  increased  certification  was 
the  increase  in  the  deficiency  payment  -to  meet  the  lia¬ 
bility  toward  older  teachers  which  the  State  assumed 
when  the  Fund  was  set  up.  That  obligation  is  being 
slowly  wiped  out  by  these  deficiency  payments,  which, 
the  law  says,  must  increase  by  at  least  three  per  cent 
ea«  h  year.  If  any  payment  is  increased  by  three  per  cent 
ea«  h  \ear.  it  is  bound  to  grow'. 

A  suggestion  which  merits  careful  consideration  is 
that  the  Trustees  separate,  if  possible,  the  “normal”  and 
the  “deficiency”  certifications.  Thus  it  might  be  possible 
to  make  the  public  see  more  clearly  that  the  “normal ' 
certification — to  match  the  money  being  deducted  from 
the  teachers’  salaries — is  not  the  large  part  of  its  pension 
bill,  but  is  the  enduring  part.  It  will  be  a  continuing 
charge  so  long  as  there  is  a  pension  system  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  type. 

Vt’e  might  also  hope  to  make  clear  that  the  “defi¬ 
ciency”  payment — though  large — is  a  temporary  prob¬ 
lem,  roughly  comparable  to  a  bond  issue,  toward  which 
the  State  is  obligated  for  interest  and  part  of  the  principal 
each  year  until  it  is  amortized. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  distinction  would  be 
clearer  if,  in  some  way,  part  of  the  “normal”  burden 
could  be  transferred  to  the  local  school  districts  on  whose 
salary  rolls  the  size  of  these  payments  depends.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  states  which  make  this  a  local  charge  has 
been  much  ha|>pier  than  our  own.  It  involves  no  great 


burden  on  any  one  district  and  the  small  burden  is  directlv 
proportioned  to  the  benefit  received. 

The  “deficiency”  payments — to  clear  up  the  old  obli¬ 
gations  assumed  by  the  Legislature  when  the  Fund  was 
created — would  naturally  be  left  with  the  State.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  could,  however,  look  on  this  as  a  definite  termin¬ 
able  obligation  which  would  have  the  same  status  as 
other  state  debts. 

One  more  word  should  be  said  about  the  non-teacher 
proposals  for  handling  pension  problems.  Implicit  in  them 
is  the  abandonment  of  the  actuarial  basis  of  the  Teachers' 
Fund.  This  takes  two  forms — the  suggestion  that  the 
present  assets  of  the  Fund  be  made  a  stabilizing  invest¬ 
ment,  with  the  interest  used  to  pay  pensions,  with  supple¬ 
mental  aid  by  the  State  if  necessary.  This  is  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  cash-basis  type  of  ])ension  plan  which,  the 
actuaries  tell  us,  is  far  more  expensive  to  the  State  in  the 
long  run  than  the  present  plan. 

The  other  proposal  simply  involves  the  assumption 
that  the  actuaries  have  been  certifying  payments  greater 
than  the  need  justifies,  and  that  payments  can  be  reduced 
or  suspended  for  a  year  without  affecting  the  Fund’s 
soundness. 

Basic  to  both  of  these  is  the  idea  that  actuaries  do  not 
know  what  they  are  talking  about.  Conceivably  that  is 
so;  conceivably  actuaries  protect  their  reputations  for 
omniscience  by  using  a  greater  safety  factor  than  thev 
should. 

But  just  as  we  would  rather  cross  a  bridge  designed 
by  an  engineer  than  one  planned  by  a  critic  of  his  safety 
factor,  we  would  rather  have  our  old  age  security  in  the 
hands  of  people  who  base  their  judgments  on  facts  rather 
than  on  wishes.  We  gravely  doubt  whether  those  who 
most  scoff  at  the  actuaries’  figures  would  be  willing  to 
place  their  own  insurance  with  companies  which  ignored 
them. 


IT  e  Told  Yon  So 

IT  ALWAYS  gives  US  quiet  pleasure  to  see  Uame  Nature  im¬ 
itating  Mistress  Art.  Several  months  ag(»,  the  Rkview 
printed  a  trifle  called.  “Have  You  a  Stick  of  Dynamite  in 
\  our  Classroom.”  This  month  the  papers  carry  a  storv  of 
the  questioning  of  Camden  pupils  over  the  disappearance 
of  14  sticks  of  high  explosive,  while  in  Bergen  County  a 
not-so-toy  pistol  went  off  in  the  classroom,  wounding  its 
proud  bearer. 


I*  u  I  N  c  O  L.  hJ  ★ 


£1 
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Beauty  is  as 
Beauty  DOES! 


IN  THIS  GROUP  OF  215  CHILDREN 

who  followed  Vicks  Plan  for  5 
winter  months,  there  were  only 
186  colds — which  caused  just  91 
days  of  absence. 


IN  THIS  GROUP  OF  206  CHILDREN 

who  did  not  follow  Vicks  Plan 
there  were,  during  the  same 
period,  426  colds — which  caused 
351 '/i  days  of  absence. 


F’requent  shampooing  with  hot 
water — to  remove  the  oil— is 
necessary  for  pretty  hair  that 
curls  easily. 

Attending  to  it  is  largely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  having  hot  water  on  tap 
whenever  you  are  ready  for  a 
shampoo. 

A  modern  Automatic  Gas  Water 
Heater  maintains  hot  water  at 
the  right  temperature  for  home 
use.  It  does  it  at  little  cost — 
only  a  few  cents  a  day! 

If  you  are  living  in  your  own 
home  and  want  turn-the-faucet. 
day-and-night  hot  water  service 
.  .  .  install  an  Automatic  Gas 
Water  Heater,  now  selling  at  re¬ 
markably  low  prices.  If  you  are 
leasing  rooms,  suggest  the  idea 
to  your  landlord. 

Ask  Public  Service  for  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  operating  cost  based  on 
the  hot  water  usage  in  the  house 
in  which  vou  live. 


. . .  and  this  was  fust  one  part  of  a  series  of  tests 
of  Vicks  Plan/  using  2,650  subfects,  in  which 
SCHOOL  ABSENCES  DUE  TO  COLDS  WERE  CUT  THREE-FOURTHS! 


arranging  to  give  it  a  thorough  trial  among 
your  pupils  or  classes? 

Give  Vkks  Plan  a  Trial.  Right  now— while 
you’re  interested— fill  out  and  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  below.  It  will  bring  you,  FREE,  an  in¬ 
teresting,  informative  booklet  on  The  Com¬ 
mon  Cold— a  helpful  classroom  manual  for 
teachers,  and  a  practical  home  guide  for 
mothers.  It  includes  the  story  of  these  Clin¬ 
ical  Tests,  and  complete  direaions  for  fol¬ 
lowing  Vicks  Plan.  As  long  as  the  supply 
lasts,  you  may  have  as  many  as  you  need, 
and  request,  to  enlist  the  aaive  cooperation 
of  your  students  and  their  mothers  in  a 
campaign  against  the  distress  and  hazards 
of  colds. 


The  subjects  under  test  were  divided  into 
two  groups  —  each  equal,  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  as  to  number,  age,  sex  and  living  con¬ 
ditions.  For  five  winter  months,  one  group 
followed  their  usual  customs  regarding  colds 
—while  the  other  group  followed  Vicks  Plan. 

The  group  following  Vicks  Plan  showed 
a  record  of  54.93%  less  sickness,  and 
77.99%  fewer  school  absences  due  to  colds. 

Results  in  these  tests  varied  for  different 
groups.  Some  were  almost  unbelievably 
good;  a  few  were  actually  unfavorable.  In 
your  group,  too,  results  from  following 
Vicks  Plan  may  vary.  But— doesn’t  the  high 
average  of  its  success,  as  indicated  in  these 
results,  suggest  to  you  the  desirability  of 


Tht  Two  Spocioliztd  Modkotions  j  MAIL  IT  TODAY! 

Usod  in  Thoso  ToiH  Wort:  }  i22'R«^St.?NeS*?brk!N.  y. 

e  I  Gentlemen:  I  want  a  copy  of  your  bookie-  of  information 

ion  The  Common  Cold,  including  the  story  of  the  School 
*  Clinical  Tests  and  direaions  for  following  Vicks  Plan.  I 
I  I  understand  that,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  1  may  have 

,  ,  .  .  ,  .  .  ij  !  additional  copies  on  request  for  use  in  getting  the  coopera- 

tO  ntip  priVtnt  dvvtlopmvnt  of  many  colds  j  tion  of  mothers  of  my  group. 


PVBLIC(M)SERVICE 


to  roliivo  symptoms  of  devoloped  colds  j 


Name 

ary 

_ State - 

tory  of 


a 


Credit  Union 
savings  account 


IlVELY'N  Jones  had  taught  school  for 
I  five  years,  and  liked  it  well  enough 
A  to  consider  it  her  life  work.  She 
had  always  made  enough  money  to 
live  comfortably,  and  even  to  enjoy  a 
little  luxury  now  and  then,  but  when 
it  came  to  starting  a  savings  account. 
Evelyn  could  never  seem  to  make  the 
grade.  Strangely  enough,  a  misfortune 
in  the  guise  of  an  appendectomy  put 
Evelyn  on  the  road  to  saving  monev. 

There  was  the  operation  to  pay  for, 
and  she  had  no  money.  She  had  been 
vaguelv  aware  that  a  Credit  Union 


That's  how  the  savings  account  of 
Evelyn  Jones  began.  Earning  from  3  to 
6  per  cent  interest  a  year,  it  soared 
steadily,  leading  Evelyn  to  heights  of 
satisfaction  and  security  which,  she 
never  knew  until  now.  she  had  always 
missed.  She  took  pleasure  too  in  know¬ 
ing  that  her  mone\  was  being  loaned 
at  reasonable  rates  to  other  teachers. 

hen  emergencies  arose,  the  Credit 
Union  stood  between  some  of  them  and 
the  pawnshops  and  loan  sharks. 

An  advanced  degree  was  one  of  the 
goals  of  Evelyn  Jones.  I'o  earn  it.  she 
spent  many  summers  of  hard  study,  all 
the  money  she  had  saved  and  a  little 
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The  experience  of  Evelyn 

Jones  is  J 

typical  (or  many  New  Jersey 

teachers.  " 

In  the  last  five 

vears,  through 

their  28  | 

Credit  Unions. 

they  have  saved  ovec  1 

$1,000,000.  loaned  m(»re  than  $3,000,000,  IJ 

Here  is  how 

a  (aedit  Tnion  savings  I  ■ 

account  grows: 

You  Have 

You  Save 

in 

$1  a  week 

55  a  week 

1  year  . 

.$  52.87 . 

.$  264.74 

2  years . 

.  107.84 . 

.  .539.90 

.3  years . 

.  164  68 . 

.  825.98 

4  years . 

.  224..38 . 

.  1123.59 

.S  years . 

.  286.18 . 

.  1432.99 

6  years . 

.  .350.44 . 

.  1754.71 

7  vears . 

.  117.25 . 

.  2089.19 

8  vears . 

.  186.75 . 

.  2437.00 

9  years . 

.  .558.96 . 

.  2798.73 

10  vears . 

.  634.05 . 

.  3174.83 

more  borrowed  from  the  Credit  Union. 
Hut  it  was  worth  it.  Her  degree  helped 
Evelyn  to  a  supervisory  position  in  her 
s<-hool.  The  increased  salary  enabled 
her  to  add  a  little  more  to  the  monev 
she  had  been  putting  into  the  Credit 
Union  each  month. 

Today.  Evelyn  Jones  is  an  officer  in 
her  Credit  Union,  and  a  veritable  cru¬ 
sader  for  the  advantages  of  paying  cash 
f(tr  what  you  buy  and  saving  when 
\ou  can. 


TEACHER  CREDIT  UNIONS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


\llantic  County  Teacher*  Federal 
Oedit  t^nion 

Bayonne  Teachers  Federal  C.redit  Union 
Bloomfield.  N.  J.  Central  Essex  Federal 
Credit  Union 


Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union 

Northern  Middlesex  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 
Passaic  County  Teachers  Federal 
Oedit  Union 


existed  and  that  many  of  her  fellow 
teachers  belonged,  but  until  she  really 
needed  money  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  she  hadn’t  thought  much  about  it. 

Could  the  Credit  I  nion  lend  her 
money  to  cover  those  unexpected  hos¬ 
pital  and  doctor  bills?  It  could  and 
would.  So  Evelyn  Jones  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  and  was  able  to  pay  for  her  “op¬ 
eration”  in  cash.  A  few  dollars  each 
payday  soon  repaid  the  loan.  It  was 
easier  than  she  had  imagined,  and  she 
really  didn’t  miss  those  small  luxuries. 

So  Evelyn  asked  herself,  “Why  not 
keep  on  paying  something  to  the  Credit 
Union  each  time  I  get  a  salary  check?” 
The  answer  was  “Why  not,  indeed?” 


Burlinaton  County  TeacliPis  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Camden  Teachers  and  Civil  Service 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Central  Beraen  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  T’nion 

Cumberland  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

East  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union 

Garfield  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union 

Hoboken  .School  Employees  Federal 
C.redit  Union 

Jersey  City  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union 

Mercer  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Monmouth  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Morris  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 


.'somerset  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Southern  Middlesex  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Suburban  Essex  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Teaneck  School  Employees  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Trenton  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union 

Union  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Warren  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  I’nion 

W'est  Essex  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union 

West  Hudson  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

West  New  York  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

)X'est  Orange  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 


